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The FOLLOWING ESSAY is an analysis of St. Paul's 
argument in his Epistle to the Eomans, and was 
originally intended to appear as an introduction to 
a body of exegetical and doctrinal notes on that 
Epistle. Its separate publication arises from the 
desire to lay before the general reader an interpre- 
tation of a very difficult portion of Holy Scripture 
on the correctness of which he is quite competent to 
decide. A few notes on texts that seemed to require 
explanation have been appended. 
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INTRODUCTION. 
Bom. I. 1-17. 

GrOD had made known to the Jewish people by open 
revelation the fact of His existence, and had given 
them laws expressive of His character, so far as they 
were capable of comprehending it. These laws 
demanded unquestioning obedience, and appealed 
to the proper sanction of law, fear of pimishment. 
It was inseparable from a revelation of this kind, 
that the nation to which it was given must always 
stand in the relation of ecclesiastical ancestors to 
the rest of the world, and that the generations of 
that people should hold a foremost place, separately 
on each expansion of the truth, and collectively 
on its final enforcement, in the privilege of its 
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2 On the Epistle to the Romans, 

acceptance or in the responsibility of its rejection. 
The priority of honour and peril that follows on 
prior official designation remained with the Jews. 
But as men are always more ready to assert their 
privileges than to measure their responsibilities, it 
happened when the time arrived at which law was 
to give place to spirit, and fear to faith, that the 
Jews were unwilling to perceive or to acknowledge a 
revolution which must place their national precedency 
on a wholly altered basis ; and that the Gentiles, on 
the other hand, looking only to the fact that the 
Gospel was now preached to them by the accredited 
messengers of God, became impatient that any 
trace whatever of national distinctions should remain. 
To allay the mutual jealousies that arose from hence, 
to reconcile the Jews to the extension of the Gospel 
among the Gentiles, and the Gentiles to Jewish 
instrumental priority, was the object of the writer 
of the Epistle to the Eomans. That God is no 
respecter of persons, but that all men and all nations 
are perfectly equal in His sight, is the great funda- 
mental truth by the establishment of which he 
seeks to silence all complaints, and the leading 
arguments that form the framework of the Epistle 
are constructed for the purpose of its demonstration. 
Those arguments have since been advanced to high 
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and independent places in the scheme of Christian 
doctrine ; and it is strikingly characteristiq of the 
Christian religion that those aspects of God's 
Grovemment which have been singled forth as most 
representative of divine wisdom, and most promotive 
of human virtue, should have been first introduced 
as ancillary to the grand design of proving God's 
equal love to the whole human race. The novel 
sense of this comprehensiveness of the divine regards, 
as strange to a Jew, and as imposing, when once the 
narrow jealousy of caste had been overcome, as the 
sight of the infinite heavens would be to one who 
had throughout his life looked on a single speck of 
sky, lifts St. Paul above all notice of the humili- 
ations that he endured as the preacher of a truth 
so sublime, yet so unpalatable to the claimants of 
God's exclusive favour. * I am not ashamed,' he 
says, * of the Gospel of Christ, for it is the power of 
God unto salvation to every one who possesses the 
faculty of faith.' He then explains how this salva- 
tion is accomplished. The Gospel that proclaims 
the fact and method of God's government of the 
earth reveals thereby the personal justice of the . 
divine character, and by so doing developes in the 
soul of man, in such proportion as there is faith to 
comprehend and appropriate it, a corresponding 
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justice. In this way man is restored to the image 
of God, not merely as his Creator, but in those 
peculiar traits of divine justice which the work of 
the Bedeemer exhibits and exemplifies. It is es- 
sentially the nature of God's promises and standards 
to awaken faith in man's soul, and the Apostle is 
careful to remind his readers that this plan of 
bestowing salvation according to the capacity of 
faith, and not according to the prevalence of revealed 
law, is no new thing, inasmuch as under the Jewish 
dispensation the just man did not derive his spiritual 
life directly from his own justice, but ultimately 
from his faith, which received and reflected the 
justice of God. 



JUSTIFICATION. 

EoM. I. 18 — IV. 24. 

The Apostle having stated his proposition that 
salvation by faith is oflfered to all men through the 
Gospel, proceeds to prove his case by showing that 
the first step in the process of salvation, namely 
justification, or reconciliation to God, the entrance 
into a state of conscious favour with God from one 
of alienation, is effected through faith, and is there- 
fore open to all men. Justification is in reality a 
condition inseparable from the process of redemption 
through all the stages of the Christian's career ; but 
distinct states may be conceived answering to the 
successive measures taken by Christ towards man's 
final salvation, and of those states justification is 
the first. Man is guilty before God, and is crushed 
down by the burden of his guilt and by his inability 
to recover himself, and it is therefore necessary that 
he should feel that God regards him as not being 
guilty, or as being justified, and that he should know 
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the means whereby God has provided that He should 
so consider him, before the work of his deliverance 
from evil and establishment in good can be fairly 
initiated. The Apostle, in order to prove that 
full salvation is open to Jew and Gentile equally, 
begins by proving that the first stage of salvation, 
justification, is open to Jew and Gentile equally. 
This he does by proving that justification is by 
faith. Now it is a fact, not without its proper 
significance, that the doctrine of justification by 
faith is not cited on authority or announced as a 
matter of revelation, but is the result of an elaborate 
inductive process, conducted in the presence of the 
reader and demanding the full occupation of his 
reason. The anger of God, the Apostle proceeds to 
show as the basis of his argument, is revealed 
against all men who, possessing the truth, do 
violence to it by their practical injustice. But all 
men know the truth; for they have either a re- 
vealed law, as the Jews, or a natural law, as Jews 
and Gentiles alike. Therefore the anger of God is 
declared against injustice in whomsoever it may be 
found, because no man can plead ignorance against 
the demands of justice. All men being thus 
responsible, it only remains to show that they have 
all transgressed in order to prove that they 
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are all equally guilty. The Apostle first describes 
the state of the world at large ; not the condition 
of the Gentiles only^ but that of Gentiles and 
Jews when tried by the requirements of natural 
religion, and shows that in this relation no man 
has any right to claim superiority over another. 
All mien, whatever other light they may have re- 
ceived, are accountable to God for the observance 
of the laws of nature. ^Because that which may 
be known of God is manifest in them ; for God 
hath manifested it unto them. For the things of 
Him that cannot be seen, ever since the creation of 
the world are clearly seen, being perceived by the 
things that are made, even His eternal power and 
Godship : so that they are without excuse.' But 
' when they knew God they glorified Him not as God, 
neither gave thanks; but became false in their 
reasonings, and their heart being without imder- 
standing was darkened.' All have transgressed, and 
all are guilty ; and therefore, the Apostle argues, 
any man, whoever he may be, or whatever ad- 
ditional relation he may stand in to God because of 
a further revelation given to him, who judges his 
brother, is inexcusable in so doing, because he who 
assumes the office of judge does himself the very 
things which he condemns. The .Tew, however he 
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might pervert and evade the law of Moses, was still 
amenable to the righteous judgment of Grod, who, 
by the eternal rule that is the foimdation of all 
religion, will render to every man according to 
his works. Having been thus convicted of violating 
the moral law of the natural conscience, and so far 
silenced in his attempts to assert a pre-eminence 
over the other nations of the world, he is next tested 
by his own peculiar code. He is told that he 
dishonours God by breaking that very law of 
which it was his custom to boast, as if the 
mere possession of it made him superior to others. 
He is reminded that the distinguishing rite of his 
people will be of no avail to him unless he keeps 
the law of Moses ; and that if he fails to keep that 
law, the condition of the uncircumcised Gentile who 
does keep the law of his natural conscience is better 
than his. To this St. Paul, who knew the spirit of 
his countrymen, imagines an objection. They were 
not at all prepared to admit that the custody of the 
law of Moses left them, after all, on a level with the 
Gentile world in a common accountability for actual 
obedience, or that circimicision did not in some way 
exempt them from moral obligations. If fulfilment 
of the law, they would say within themselves, be 
required equally from the Jew as from the Gentile, 
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what advantage has the Jew, or what profit is there 
of circumcision ? The Apostle repKes that the Jews 
had a great advantage in being the first people to 
whom God had committed His written laws, and in 
the opportimity thereby given to them of a higher 
obedience, and of being the instruments of com- 
municating the knowledge of the true God to the 
other nations, and that their neglect of their oppor- 
tunity and abuse of their office cannot nullify the 
advantageousness of God's original intentions. The 
opportunity had been theirs, though they had not 
availed themselves of it. . The Jewish objector, 
whose design is still to maintain the superiority of 
his nation, argues, that even if on equal terms with 
the Gentiles in transgression, yet his transgression 
was the necessary means of displaying God's character 
and furthering his plans, and that therefore God 
cannot bear anger against him — that the disobedience 
of the chosen people cannot be treated in the same 
way as Gentile disobedience. The Apostle replies 
by a twofold argimient: he first appeals to the funda- 
mental ever-regulating axiom of religion, that the 
last judgment will be according to works. ' If respect 
of persons on God's part, or any merely formal 
relation to God on man's part, could supersede holi- 
ness of life, God could not, in any true sense, judge 
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the world. Unless the Judge of all the world does 
right, a judgment according to works is impossible. 
The second argument is, that if God's glory could be 
promoted by sin, we should be justified in doing evil 
deliberately that good might come, a conclusion 
which refutes itself. ^ What, then,' the objector 8]bill 
proceeds to ask, ^ are we surpassed by the Gentiles ? ' 
^ Not altogether,' is the answer, ^ for we have before 
proved to the Jews and Gentiles that they are all 
under sin.' And then the Apostle superadds to the 
sentence of guilt already brought against the Jews 
as members of the human family, when tried by the 
light of natural religion, the expressly pronounced 
condemnation of their own national code : ' As it is 
written. There is none just, no, not one.' And as 
whatever the law says, it says to those who are under 
it, there can be no doubt that the sentence of general 
unrighteousness has immediate reference to the Jew- 
ish people ; and thus, by the formal decision of their 
own law, every claim of superiority is stopped, every 
voice of boasting is silenced, and the Jews are made 
to stand on equal terms of guiltiness with the Gen- 
tiles before the law of God. . From hence the Apostle 
infers that no man can be justified, or should seek to 
justify himself, by the deeds of the law of Moses. 
But it ought to be observed that this maxim is 
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founded on historical experience only. It is not 
described as possessing any intrinsic fitness ad 
between God and man. It could not be any dis- 
honour to God if man were to succeed in keeping the 
whole law, and so justifying himself; for how could 
the perfection of the creature be a dishonour to the 
Creator? The Apostle deals with the simple fact 
that no man has been justified by his perfect obe- 
dience to the Mosaic law, and he thence concludes 
that no man will be so justified. But as soon as this 
conclusion has been inductively arrived at, it is con- 
fronted by a principle still more comprehensive, 
from which the immediate object of the writer is 
deductively made good. Since man cannot be 
justified by his strict performance of the deeds of 
the law, therefore (it is not deemed necessary to state 
the middle proposition, that it is part of God's justice 
to justify man somehow) he must be justified by an 
act of God's justice which is irrespective of the law, 
which is received through faith in Christ, and is open 
to all who have the faculty of faith ; ' for there is no 
difference, for all have sinned and fallen short of the 
praise of God, and are justified freely by His favour 
through the deliverance that is in Christ Jesus, whom 
God set forth as a basis of mercy through faith in 
His blood for the exhibition of His justice, by means 
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of the weakening of all bygone sins, in the forbear- 
ance of God ; for the exhibition, I say, of his justice 
at this present time, so that He may be just and 
justify him that believes in Jesus.' As the sin and 
shortcoming are universal, affecting Jew and Gentile 
equally, it follows that the method which repairs 
the mischief must be universal also. This method, 
moreover, contains a provision suitable to the time 
when national distinctions ceased, by which all 
inherited national sins and animosities should lose 
their power. Since, then, God justifies all men, 
without exception, who have faith in Jesus, salva- 
tion so far is open to all men. Thus the doctrine of 
justification by faith affords in itself conclusive 
evidence that the gospel was intended for all 
nations. Its immediate excellence over the doctrine 
of justification by the deeds of the law of Moses, 
in the present connection of the Apostle's thoughts, 
is that it puts an end to the exclusive pride of the 
Jews, fatal alike to their advance in true holiness 
and to the spread of truth. And as the whole drift 
of the argument has obviously been to bring out a 
conclusion that should do away with all unjust 
national pretensions, and prove all men to be equal 
in the sight of God, so it is expressly declared that 
the reason why the doctrine of justification by faith 
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has been thus formally inferred and stated is that it 
does this in an efifectual manner. ' Where is boast- 
ing, then? It is excluded. By what law? Of 
works ? nay, but through the law of faith. There- 
fore we argue that a man is justified by faith 
without the deeds of the law.' If justification were 
through an external revealed law, it must be con- 
fined to the people to whom that law was given, 
and God might be said to be the God of that people 
only; but if it be through an internal faculty or a 
moral principle common to the himian mind, it 
must be open to all men. If God continued to 
manifest His will in a definite code, or in some 
peculiar customs and usages, or required a particular 
form of worship and obedience. His favour would be 
limited to the nation that knew the code or the 
form. But if He manifests His will through the 
death of the Son of Man, and appeals to the law of 
conscience, and addresses a habit or faculty whose 
special province it is to rise above the literal, the 
limited, and the formal, and to grasp the infinite, 
the spiritual, and the eternal, He must evidently 
be speaking to the whole family of Adam. 'Is 
He the God of the Jews only ? Is He not also of 
the Gentiles ? Yes, of the Gentiles also : seeing it 
is one God which shall justify the circumcision 
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ultimately from faith, and the uncircumcision im- 
mediately through faith.' 

But the claimant of exclusive national privileges, 
driven from his successive positions, has got one 
stronghold in which he hopes to defend himself 
against the assailant of his imaginary rights. Even 
though the knowledge of the law and the rite of 
circimicision may not confer an unconditional title 
to justification, and though the personal un- 
righteousness of the Jews be fully proved, yet, as 
the descendants of Abraham, they may still put 
forward a hereditary claim to the coveted advantage 
over the Gentiles. What, then, it is asked, was 
the experience, with respect to fleshly ordinances, of 
our father Abraham, whose acquired privileges are 
transmitted to us ? For if he were justified by 
works, the disputed superiority remains ; his de- 
scendants alone are justified in his justification, and 
his nation has a lawful right to boast of the pre- 
rogatives it inalienably possesses. The answer is, 
that, whatever may have been the goodness of 
Abraham's character, and however exemplary may 
have been his obedience, yet, when standing in the 
presence of God with any other inhabitant of the 
earth, he had not the slightest right to boast over 
that other because of the terms on which he held 
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his justification. Abraham was justified on grounds 
of mercy which were as absolutely necessary to him 
as to the greatest of transgressors. Therefore the 
Jew cannot boast over his fellow-man, as if he stood 
in a nearer or more favoured relation with Grod by 
holding a hereditary justification through Abraham. 
The boasting which is alluded to is not what is 
called the pride of self-righteousness, or a vaimting 
of one's independent justification won by personal 
merit from the Almighty, but the jealous and insolent 
spirit of religious caste, indulged in by men who are 
represented as not even making any pretence to per- 
sonal righteousness, but as resting their claims solely 
on the obedience of their forefather Abraham, and 
exhibiting itself in language of invidious comparison. 
The case is not supposed of the Jews boasting abso- 
lutely that their favour with Heaven was won by 
Abraham's works, but of their boasting over the 
Gentiles because their favour with Heaven was so 
won. The former would be boasting over Grod, the 
latter is boasting over men. The Pharisee in the 
parable acknowledged his indebtedness to Grod for 
his superiority to other men at the very time that 
he boasted over the publican. The proof that 
Abraham had no right of boasting over others to 
hand down to his descendants, is contained in a 
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quotation from the Old Testament : — ' Abraham be- 
Keved God, and it was counted to him for justice,' 
This declares that Abraham was not justified by 
the perfect obedience of his works, but by his faith, 
which, because of its fulness and sincerity, was 
counted to him as if it were perfect obedience. If 
he had works sufficient to justify him, it would not 
be necessary that his faith should be coimted to him 
as if it were works. But since his faith was counted 
to him instead of something else, it is evident that 
the something else was the originally demanded 
justifying mediimi, and that it was only in the 
absence of it that feith was mercifully accepted 
instead of it. When, therefore, it is said that 
Abraham's faith was coimted to him for righteous- 
ness, it is the same as saying that he got something 
to which he was not legally entitled, and that his 
justification was granted to him as a favour. Now, 
the Apostle argues, to the person who works out his 
justification, who purchases it by works performed 
to the full legal demand, his reward is not reckoned 
as a favour but as a debt, and this distinction of 
terms would be observed in describing it. But to 
the person who does not work out his justification, 
who cannot pay the price of perfect obedience for it, 
and is forced to offer faith instead, the reward is 
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reckoned and fitly described, not as a debt, but as 
a favour. Since, therefore, Abraham's justification 
was thus counted to him as a favour, it follows that 
he did not work out his justification, and was not 
justified by works, but by faith. That the expres- 
sions 'worketh' and 'worketh not' mean respec- 
tively ' works out ' his justification, and ' does not 
work out ' his justification, is obvious. The object 
of St. Paul is to prove that Abraham did not work 
out his justification. He gains his end by showing 
that the language used in reference to Abraham in 
the Old Testament is inapplicable 'to him that 
worketh,' and is only applicable 'to him that 
worketh not but believeth.' Therefore, ' worketh ' 
means 'wins by work,' and 'worketh not but be- 
lieveth' means 'does not win by work, but by 
faith.' 

The point under consideration i% not whether a 
man is justified by works or by faith as two separate 
and incongruous principles, but concerning the 
justification of one who has both faith and the works 
of faith in degree, whether he is justified through 
the mediimi of his faith or of his works. There is 
therefore no contrast or opposition between working 
and believing in this passage of Scripture. The 
man who is described as working must not be 

c 
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supposed as working without faith. On the contrary, 
his works would be the unmistakable token and 
unerring measure of his faith; and even if they 
were so perfect that his reward were coimted to him 
as a debt, and he would thus have had ground for 
boasting over other men, yet this would be so far 
from leading him to exalt himself before God, or 
to arrogate merit to himself, that it would only 
prove him to be possessed of a faith so strong and so 
clear that, looking through the infinite expanse of 
righteousness, he must confess that, after the per- 
formance of all that came within his narrow sphere, 
he was but an unprofitable servant at the best. But 
such a case is only imagined by St. Paul in order 
to distinguish it by its proper phraseology from 
the language that describes the circimistances of 
Abraham. If the father of believers could not 
justify himself by his works, and so work that his 
reward would be counted as a debt, we conclude 
that none of his spiritual descendants can. The 
evil of such a possibility would be that it would give 
occasion to man to glory over man, and to race to 
glory over race; and this is that outrage on hu- 
manity, and that temptation to measure ourselves 
from below rather than from above, to prevent 
which God has set the standard of earthly excellence 
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so liigli that none may attain unto it. Again, the 
account of ' him who worketh not but believeth ' 
does not describe belief as the antithesis to works, 
nor yet as the substitute for absent works, but as 
the remedy for actual and present, though imperfect, 
works. Man's actions are twofold — the internal 
purpose and the external accomplishment of it. 
According to Scriptural teaching, the purpose, if 
not sufficiently strong, may exist without the ac- 
complishment, but the accomplishment cannot exist 
without the purpose. Works, therefore, are the 
evidence and measure of faith. But they are not 
an exact measure, because in the nature of things 
works cannot rise to the level of faith, and the 
power of circumstances may keep them far below 
it. In consequence of this, faith is a truer criterion 
of character than works. But works are still the 
criterion of faith ; so that there cannot possibly be 
any opposition between faith and its works, as there 
may between feith and the law, or the deeds of the 
law. Works cannot keep pace with faith, and if 
the faith be weak and intermittent they may be 
altogether wanting ; but faith and the works of faith 
never can in fact or principle be opposed to each 
other. Where there are works which are not merely 
the works of law, there must be faith; and where there 
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is strong, undoubting, engrossing faith there must be 
works. Though a man is justified by his faith, and 
not by the works of faith, yet it is always assumed 
that in reality the faith which justifies is strong 
enough to produce works, although this may not 
be expressly stated when the general principle is 
under discussion as a theory. ' Working not ' means 
working short of perfection, in spite of one's strenuous 
efforts to reach the lofty heights of virtue which 
faith reveals to the gaze. To the man who has thus 
laboured, who has done much, who is the dupe of 
no low ambition, the slave of no debasing vice, the 
inward conception of impracticable righteousness, 
the survey of the illimitable plan, the ever-ap- 
proximating yet never-reaching aspiration of the 
soul, the power of beholding the sublime sununits 
which tower higher as the step advances and the 
vision clears, is itself a consolation, and a fitness in 
the natural conscience for the reception of the 
justification which the mercy of Grod ratifies through 
the mediation of Christ. We must not suppose, then, 
that the justified believer is one who ' works not,' 
or who intentionally falls short of perfection and is 
contented with his ungodliness, because he believes 
in a Grod who justifies the imgodly. These ex- 
pressions are the Apostle's historical description, and 
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do not at all, in any connection of doctrine, refer 
to the conscious condition of the believer's mind. 
It is true that a man is justified who believes in a 
God who has made provision for sin and short- 
coming, when he strives to be perfect, and fails ; but 
it is not true that a man is justified who does not 
work because he believes in a God who justifies those 
who do not work, or who in any way designedly 
substitutes reliance on God's mercy for obedience 
to God's laws. God can take the earnest effort and 
treat it as if it were success ; but man must not 
separate the redemption of Christ from the example 
of Christ in such a way as to make regard for the 
one compensate for neglect of the other. Faith is a 
complex feeling, having reference to the whole 
character and revelation of God. It cannot dwell 
upon His mercy apart from His justice, because His 
mercy is His justice. The appropriateness of justi- 
fication through faith to man's condition does not 
consist in its lowering the standard of excellence — 
for, in fact, it raises it and keeps it pure, fixing the 
thoughts on the first simple elements of right, and 
80 guarding against the degeneracy of laws and 
secondary principles, and thereby establishing the 
law — but in the fact that faith, while aiming at 
perfection, comprehends within it a confession of the 
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believer's weakness, and an appeal to some external 
strength by which he is to be saved. This double 
character of faith may be easily understood by 
tracing out its deeper nature, and by recalling the 
obvious yet oft-forgotten Scriptural axiom, that 
Christianity is an addition to the law of conscience, 
and that the eternal and unchangeable moral law, 
as well as the specific remedy for its violation 
which the Gospel reveals, are both contemplated by 
the believer. But it is the essential nature of true, 
pure faith — that is, faith worthily set on a worthy 
object — that it raises a man above all dependence on 
or thoughts of himself. It is the instinctive reach- 
ing forth of the feeble to the mighty. It implies 
forgetfulness of self or mistrust of self, in reliance 
upon something that can triumph and deliver. He 
who believes in truth and justice does not trust in 
the intensity of his own belief, nor hope anything 
from the vigour of his own endeavours, but flings 
himself on the omnipotence of the principle to which 
he is devoted, and only hopes, if ever he thinks of 
himself apart, to be borne onward by its irresistible 
progress, as the straw is borne by the advancing tide. 
So it is also with him who believes in Christ. A 
comprehensive faith, therefore, as, on the one hand, 
it urges its possessor to a career of active Christian 
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enterprise, so, on the other, it contains a principle of 
help and refuge for his inevitable insufficiency ; and 
in this its compound character, putting forth the 
whole energy of its nature, animating every 
faculty of the soul, embracing the entire circle of 
truths that are its proper objects, and with all, as 
far as self is concerned, relying on the work of 
another for reconciliation to God, it is counted and 
accepted as if it were unalloyed righteousness. 

The Apostle next confirms the gratuitous cha- 
racter of justification by faith by another 
quotation from the Old Testament: ' Even iv. 6. 
as David also describeth the blessedness of 
the man unto whom God imputeth justice without ' 
his possessing works which could claim justifica- 
tion, ' saying. Blessed are they whose iniquities are 
forgiven, and whose sins are covered. Blessed is the 
man to whom the Lord will not impute sin.' From 
this passage it is evident that the counting faith as 
justice, or the imputation of justice, or justification 
by faith, is effected by the means of pardon. A 
believer's whole conduct consists of his faith and 
his works, his fallings short of perfect justice, and 
his sins or iniquities. If his sins or iniquities are 
forgiven and put out of the account, what remains 
is absolute justice in its degree. Not imputing sin 
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is the same thing as imputing justice, but only in 
the case of one who has strong working faith ; for if 
the faith were weak and inoperative, even though 
the sins might be forgiven, there would be no 
justice left to be imputed. The nature of the 
process shows that weak faith cannot be imputed 
for justice. The words of the Apostle make it 
unmistakable that the method of justification is 
carried out by the removal of one of the existing 
quantities, and not by the importation of a foreign 
element. The mere removal of sin leaves an actual 
justice behind it; and this actual justice, which 
could not be placed to the believer's account as long 
as the sin remained, so soon as the sin is forgiven, is 
imputed to him — he gets credit for it, which is the 
same as saying that his faith is counted to him for 
justice, or that he is justified by faith. His strong 
faith, regarded through the divine mercy without 
any admixture of evil (the evil having had its 
penalty discharged by the death of Christ, with 
which the believer identifies himself), is counted to 
him, not as perfect righteousness in the sense of 
attaining to the highest standard of requirement, 
for this would be a fictitious bringing of all be- 
lievers to one common level, but as absolute, un- 
mixed righteousness, so that he get credit for just so 
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much fruit as the truth of God could produce in his 
nature. Justified beKevers are equal in innocence, 
unequal in positive righteousness. The frill and 
active character of the faith that thus obtains 
pardon, is counted for justice and justifies, is not 
only inferable from the Apostle's argument, but is 
expressly and emphatically stated in the description 
of the faith of Abraham, ' who against hope believed 

in hope And being not weak in faith .... 

he staggered not at the promise of God through 
imbelief ; but was strong in faith, giving glory to 
God ; and being fully persuaded that what He had 
promised He was able also to perform. And there- 
fore it was imputed to him for justice.' 

Having thus proved that Abraham was justified 
by faith, and that, consequently, his de- 
scendants have no inherited right of boast- iv. 9. 
ing over the Gentile world, the Apostle, 
before he passes from the subject, clears away one 
remaining ground of possible dispute on which the 
jealous and litigious spirit of his coimtrymen might 
make a last stand. The very doctrine which he has 
been labouring to leave on record as the perpetual 
demonstration of the divine impartiality must itself 
be guarded against being made an instrument of 
Jewish intolerance. Abraham had been brought 
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into covenant with God, and in his case also had 
justification by &ith been first formally declared. 
Might not the justification, then, be a portion of 
the covenant, and, if so, was it not limited to 
Abraham's descendants ? This, the Apostle argues, 
will depend on the period at which Abraham is said 
to have been justified, according as it was before or 
after the making of the covenant. If his faith was 
imputed to him for justice only after he was taken 
into covenant, and so placed imder a law, justifica- 
tion by faith would be subordinated to the law, and 
would be a Jewish privilege. But in that case it 
would in reality cease to be a privilege, for, law 
being the governing principle, faith would be made 
void, and the promise be made of none effect, be- 
cause the law, as proved in the history of the Jews, 
worketh wrath. If, on the other hand, Abraham 
was justified by faith before he was circumcised and 
brought imder a law, faith would retain its original 
vigour and freedom, and would bring the blessed- 
ness of pardon upon all mankind. ' How was it then 
reckoned ? when he was in circumcision, or in 
imcircumcision ? Not in circumcision, but in un- 
circumcision.' A promise was made to Abraham 
and to his seed that the whole world should inherit 
their blessing. This promise could not be fulfilled 
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through the law, because the law would not only 
limit it to those under the law, but would vitiate it 
even in this case, because a man cannot be justified by 
the law. * Therefore it is of faith, that it might be 
by grace ; to the end the promise might be sure to 
all the seed ; not to that only which is of the law, 
but to that also which is of the faith of Abraham : 
who is the father of us all.' 
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LIFE. 

Rom. IV. 25 — ^viii. 18. 

St. Paul, in passing from justification by faith as an 
argument to prove that the Gospel is to be preached 
equally to Jew and Gentile, ascends by the natural 
connection of his subject to a higher region of 
Christian privilege, where he finds both a confirma- 
tion of his first proof and a fresh demonstration of 
his general conclusion. He analyses the work of 
Christ, and refers two of its component processes to 
their respective places in the achievement of human 
salvation. Man is justified and reconciled to God 
by identifying himself through faith with the death 
of Christ, and being reconciled and at peace with 
God, he enters into the true and eternal life of 
holiness by identifying himself through faith with 
the resurrection life of Christ. This is the power of 
the resurrection, and thus Christ was appointed Son 
of God with power according to the spirit of holiness 
by resurrection from the dead. Because we were 
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sinners, Christ died to justify ns, and then because we 
were justified (by His death) He rose again to lead us 
onward in the path of active righteousness (iv. 25). 
His death established a common groundwork of 
favour for Jew and Gentile, and His resurrection 
oflfers to both equally the occasion and means of a 
renovated life. The Jews and Gentiles are equal, 
in that the latter are admitted by a common justifi- 
cation to the state of covenant which the Jews had 
already enjoyed ; and they are also equal, in that 
there is opened equally to both the whole field of 
Christian discipline, in which suffering creates the 
capacity for glory, and the formal hope of conferred 
right grows into the vital hope of experienced and 
constituent holiness. The Apostle first supports this 
advanced position by the probabilities of the case. 
Friends to God are more worthy or capable of life 
than enemies were of justification. ' If, when we 
were enemies, we were reconciled to God through 
the death of His Son, much more, being reconciled, 
we shall be saved by His life.' Then he proceeds to 
demonstrate the universality of life in order that he 
may employ it as his second proof of God's impartial 
love for all mankind. On account of our being jus- 
tified or reconciled, he suggests, as the next step 
after it, repeating the sentiment of iv. 25, imiversal 
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life is introduced into the world by the life of Christ 
after the manner in which universal death was intro- 
duced into the world by the death of Adam. The 
title of all men to equal justification was foimded on 
the fact that all men were actual sinners ; the title 
of all men to equal spiritual life, begun on earth and 
prolonged into eternity, is now foimded on the fact 
that all men are liable to temporal death. The 
meaning is not that men could absolutely claim 
either justification or sanctification because of their 
sin or of their mortality, but that justification and 
sanctification being provided for the needs of man- 
kind, all men are equally qualified for the privileges, 
because of the equal prevalence of the needs. Adam 
was the first who sinned ; by him sin entered into the 
world ; the pimishment adjudged to his oflFence was 
death, and according to this precedent death passed on 
all men, because all have sinned. Now Adam was the 
type of Christ, and as Adam's death brought temporal 
death-— death of the body — on all who follow him in 
his sin, so Christ's life brought eternal life — life of 
the soul — on all who follow Him in His righteous- 
ness. The difficulty that surrounds this passage 
arises in a great measure from not noticing that the 
leading idea in the argument is death, and that sin 
holds only an incidental and explanatory place. The 
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oflFer of spiritual life to every individual capable of 
faith and obedience is contended for on the ground 
that each individual is liable to death because of 
his conscious transgression of a known law. Adam 
brought temporal death on the world as the fixed 
penalty of transgression, and all men have incurred 
the penalty by more or less closely imitating the 
oflfence; therefore, Adam's Antitype, who came to 
bring spiritual life as the reward of obedience, would 
have fallen short of His type, if He did not bring life 
on all who through faith in Him repent, and more 
or less closely follow Him in His righteousness. Sin 
has been the leading term in the former proof of 
the Grospel being intended for all men, and it is here 
again, still in its actual and personal sense, employed 
for the same purpose as a secondary matter ; but the 
main object of the Apostle being now not to vindi- 
cate man's equal title to justification, but to life ; 
not sin, the logical antithesis to justification, but 
death, the logical antithesis to life, is chosen for 
that end. That we all are individually sinners 
entitles us equally with the Jews to justification ; to 
show that we are equally entitled with the Jews to 
life, it must be prominently brought forward that 
we are all individually liable to death. The denial 
that life is the exclusive privilege of the whole 
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Jewish nation, bequeathed by Abraham, requires that 
death should not be represented as an indiscriminate 
human punishment merited and entailed by Adam's 
offence. AU men, Jews and Grentiles, who commit 
sin, die ; all men, Jews and Crentiles, who in &ith 
practise righteousness, live. ' Death passed unto all 
men for that all have sinned.' The Apostle here 
interrupts the course of his comparison, in order to 
make this statement good. The veiy fiict that 
moral beings have been punished is a proof that it 
was their own sins that brought their punishment 
upon them. It was because all men sinned that 
death came unto all men, because ' so fan as there 
was law in the world there was sin.' Law would not 
be enforced unless formal sin, the proper object of 
its cognisance, was in existence. To the extent that 
there has been law, manifested by punishment in- 
flicted on moral agents, there must have been per- 
sonal transgression. Sin is not imputed where there 
is no law to give formal existence to it. If there 
were no law prescribing a duty and sanctioned by a 
penalty, there would be no personal ascription of sin; 
but there has been personal ascription of sin in all 
cases, therefore it must have been in consequence of 
legal transgression in each case. If the Jews were 
to plead that Grod had given His law to their nation 
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only, and that therefore the spiritual life provided 
as the remedy for that death which was the penalty 
incurred by transgression, belonged properly and 
exclusively to them, the claim would be refuted by 
the fact that death had reigned with equal sway over 
the descendants of Abraham and the other tribes 
of mankind during the interval from Adam to Moses, 
when no publicly revealed law was yet in existence, 
and when Hebrews and Gentiles alike sinned only 
against the law of conscience, and could not trans- 
gress in the similitude of Adam's transgression. After 
the time of Moses the Israelites violated positive 
laws and oflfended in the form of Adam's oflfence, and 
they might attempt to infer from this that He who 
came to repair the loss brought by Adam, came more 
especially for those who sinned as he did ; but they 
could not insist on such an inference without ex- 
cluding from eternal life the foimder and forefathers 
of their race. Sin was imputed to Abraham and the 
patriarchs on the same terms as to the Canaanites 
and Egyptians. The Apostle's argument does not 
include or touch on the case of infants or idiots. It 
was as a free moral being and an intelligent observer 
of the law that Adam would have lived for ever, and 
there is no reason for supposing that he would have 
been endued with immortality in any other character. 

p 
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There is no doubt bat that the lower animals in 
Paradise were subject to the law of death, and it is 
quite consistent with all the circumstances that the 
animal nature of human beings incapable of either 
sin or righteousness, if we can imagine such in Para- 
dise, should be subject to the same law. On the 
other hand, the rule that all human beings are con-* 
demned to death firom their birth because of Adam's 
sin, finds an insurmountable objection in the in- 
stances of Enoch and Elijah ; whereas those instances 
are only exceptions establishing the rule that 'death 
passed unto all men, for that all have sinned.' All 
who have died and all who shall die have died and 
shall die because of their own sin, the penal sentence 
passed on Adam remaining still in force in the case 
of each of his descendants. The Apostle then re- 
turns to his projected comparison ; but, instead of 
following it to an unconditional conclusion, he dwells 
on some points of difference that render the general 
analogy more suitable to his purpose. Had he gone 
on to say, that ' as by Adam sin entered into the 
world, and death by sin, and so death passed unto 
all men, inasmuch as all have sinned ; so by Christ 
righteousness entered into the world, and life by 
righteousness, and so life passed unto all men, inas- 
much as all have become righteous,' it would imply 
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more than was intended to be conveyed. The word 
'many' is therefore substituted for 'all.' On the 
other hand, had the power of Christ to communicate 
life been described as only equal or commensurate 
with the power of Adam to communicate death, it 
might have appeared inadequate to the task of con-* 
tending at one and the same time with the simul-: 
taneous sin of the universe, which was precisely the 
power that the Apostle claimed for Christ. The 
favour, he argues, is not as the offence, because the 
influence which the one person can exercise in, 
the case of the favour is more comprehensive than 
the influence which the one person can exercise 
through the offence. If we admit that one may 
affect the fortunes of others, we must expect a wider 
result from Christ than from Adam. 'If through 
the offence of one many be dead, much more the 
favour of God and the gift by favour which is by one 
man Jesus Christ, hath abounded unto many.' And 
there is a second difference, being the application to 
immediate circumstances of the first, which is re- 
peated to support, it, that thejudgment brought into 
the world by Adam began with only one sinner and 
spread gradually through increasing generations, 
bringing the condemnation of death upon them; 
whereas the gift of Christ began with an existing 
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world of sinners and reversed this condemnation to 
acquittal. From the single fountain of Adam's 
transgression condemnation flowed till the earth was 
deluged with death ; then Christ commenced His 
mightier work, and rolled back the bitter waters to 
their very source. The argument is explained and 
limited by the special design which the Apostle had 
in view. He does not assert that the remedy is 
actually co-extensive with the disease, that every 
sinner is justified and that every one who has in- 
curred death shall live the life of the blessed. This 
would be asserted or rejected as the conclusion if the 
question were whether the whole world was to be 
actually saved or whether it was not. But the 
question being whether the gospel was to be preached 
to Gentiles and Jews alike, the universality and 
identity of the disease prove only the equal fitness 
of the remedy for all, and the impartial offer of it 
to all. Had the Apostle represented the universality 
of death as being the direct result of Adam's sin, the 
inevitable conclusion must have been, that universal 
life is actually and immediately conferred by the 
obedience of Christ. The Apostle's object is to show 
that all men in their individuality, as distinguished 
from their nationality, are admissible to life, and he 
lays the basis of his proof by showing that all men 
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who are capable of apprehending the gospel, even 
though more prone to sin because of ancestral taint, 
are subject to death because of immediate personal 
transgression. The parallel between Adam and 
Christ is completed by a simple enxmieration of the 
abstract particulars on either side without any refer- 
ence to actual results. On Adam's side are ranged 
one offence, all men, condemnation ; on Christ's, one 
acquittal, all men, justification leading to life. The 
manner in which the different influences work is 
then described with its proper limitations. ' For as 
by the disobedience of one man many were con- 
stituted sinners, so by the obedience of one man 
many shall be constituted righteous.' Adam violated 
the law imposed on him, and according to the 
maxim of law, that he who offends in one point 
offends in all, he was treated as altogether guilty, 
his righteousness being left out of the account, and 
his sin only charged and punished with death. The 
same rule was applied to all his descendants ; they 
were treated and punished as altogether guilty. 
Christ obeyed the law, and thereby established a new 
precedent for His followers. Their sins are left out 
of the account, and their righteousness only is taken 
into consideration. Thus they are constituted 
righteous and are justified. In order that all men 
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inight come under the sentence pronounced on 
Adam's sin, and so might be equally entitled to the 
mercy whereby that sentence was reversed, the moral 
law of the natural conscience came into the world 
with Adam. ' Moreover, law entered covertly that 
the offence might multiply. But where sin multi- 
plied, favour exceedingly abounded, that as sin hath 
reigned in death even so might favour reign through 
righteousness unto eternal life by Jesus Christ our 
Lord.' 

There are two conceivable ends for which Grod's 
favour might be multiplied. Its display 
vi. 1. might be intended to magnify Grod's cha- 
racter, or it might be intended to awaken 
man to a knowledge of the real nature of sin in 
the light of Grod's surrounding love. It might be 
meant to promote Grod's glory or man's edification. 
In the former case it could be argued, that as the 
increase of Grod's glory was the end of all Grod's 
works, and the abounding of His favour would lead 
to the increase of His glory, and the continuance in 
sin of His creature man would furnish occasion for 
the multiplying of His grace, the end of creation 
would be answered by our continuing in sin. The 
Apostle foresees the probability that this view of the 
subject would be adopted* It is quite obvious that 
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the fevour of God of which he speaks is not a 
magnetic influence acting with a dumb coercion on 
the soul, but an offer of kindness which may either 
appeal to that which is noble and grateful in our 
nature and win us to virtue, or else be taken 
advantage of by that which is sordid and un- 
generous, as an excuse for self-indulgence. If the 
favour of Grod impelled men to hate sin as that by 
which Grod is outraged, it would be forced and 
unnatural to suppose them arguing of sin as of 
something by which Grod may be glorified. If it 
were an inspiration swaying its recipients in a 
direction of its own by an irresistible impulse, and 
drenching their consciences with just views of Grod, 
and man, and sin, the Apostle would never have 
thought it necessary to guard against its being en- 
listed as their guide to conscious iniquity. St. Paul 
knew much of the world of idolatry, more of the 
human heart, and still more of the religious habits 
and history of his own people, and so he was well 
aware that while it is the desire of human nature to 
commit sin, it is distinctively the desire of the ordinary 
religious nature to commit sin with a sanction ; that 
the secret or avowed cry to Grod of all religions, save 
the pure and unadulterated religion of Jesus Christ, 
has ever been. Give me the sin, and Thine shall be 
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the glory; that every creed which man has in- 
vented has been invented with this view ; that every 
truth which man has perverted has been perverted 
with this view; that the atheist has less often 
sought a license for sinning in his unbelief than the 
ardent worshipper in his belief ; that all idolatry, all 
superstition, all hypocrisy are no more than a com- 
promise wherein the savage man threatens, and the 
cultured man flatters, his Grod in order that He may 
permit him to sin ; that persecuting zeal on behalf 
of religion, fierce intolerance in defence of ortho- 
doxy, the inquisitor's vengeance and the bigot's rage, 
have rarely been anything more than the selfish 
instincts of imreformed human nature rising in 
vindictive resistance when its pretext for sinning 
has been exposed and its immunity in sinning has 
been menaced. God seeks to make man righteous 
according to the divine standard, and man evades 
the effort by seeking to make Grod glorious accord- 
ing to the human standard. Eeligion is true or false 
in proportion as one or the other of these purposes 
is acknowledged in it. All is darkness and con- 
fusion when we retort upon Grod's concern for us ; 
when we respond to the provision He makes for our 
want, by undertaking to add to His greatness ; when 
what He gives to us and for us, to take away our 
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sin and our love of sin, we return to Him as an 
offering to avert His wrath, that we may still 
continue to sin. God's favour and love extend 
themselves and abound, in order that there may be 
no sinner on earth whom they do not reach. But 
if the aboimding of God's favour and the display of 
His mercy be an end in itself, and if it minister to 
His conscious glory, then the opportunity for the 
abounding and the display may be provided by the 
prevalence of sin : and why may it not be consulted 
for by a particular race or class continuing in sin, 
as well as by searching for new objects of favour 
among the outcast populations of the Q-entiles? 
The nature of the suggestion reveals the character 
of those to whom it is attributed. Not even the 
¥dldest license in metaphor could warrant the 
application to such persons of the description ^ dead 
to sin.' Men who are insensible to temptation do 
not seek to bend the heavens in order to make the 
pathway of wrong-doing level to their wishes. 
Moreover, to the suggestion, ' Are we to continue in 
sin that favour may multiply?' the reply, ^No, 
because you are dead to sin,' would furnish no 
adequate objection. The real but concealed excuse 
for the contemplated continuance is, that it 
would entail no injury, inasmuch as God's omni- 
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potent favour would only find a larger field for its 
triumphant exercise. The reconcilement of worldly 
pride and passion with spiritual purity is too often 
the special demand made on the Almighty One 
by those who aspire to be his favoured people. 
Now if it could be said with any degree of truth 
that we were apathetic to sin, such an averment 
might much more reasonably be given in support of 
this demand than in refutation of it, because in that 
case the commission of sin could have no deteriorat- 
ing effect on our spiritual nature. On the other 
hand, the answer, ^ You cannot sin without hurt and 
injury, because sin has already condemned you to an 
inevitable temporal death, from which the favour 
of Grod will not deliver you ; and, if you continue 
in it, must involve you in still further and more 
calamitous consequences,' is a convincing and ap- 
propriate reply. This is the reply which the 
Apostle makes. He recalls them from their con- 
cern for Grod's glory to a consideration of their own 
circimistances. How shall we that are dead by sin 
live any longer therein ? We were under sentence 
of death because of sin. In the day that we sinned 
we died. But Christians, by their faith in Christ, 
have anticipated the period of their death by 
formally and solemnly professing to die with Christ, 
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so that their new and real life may commence from 
the time of that profession. We were liable to 
death as the penalty of our sins ; if the penalty 
were once discharged, we should be free ; having 
cancelled the debt, sin would have no further 
claim against us, no prescriptive right to further 
submission ; we should be justified, and the oppor- 
tunities of a new life would be disclosed to us. But 
how can we die and yet have the opportimities of a 
new life ? In this way — ^that the Christian can date 
his death from the death of Christ, making by 
faith Christ's death his own death. Are you igno- 
rant, the Apostle asks, that when you were enrolled 
by baptism as followers of Jesus Christ, it was with 
especial reference to his death that the enrolment 
was made ? In baptism we professed to die with 
Christ, and the force of the covenant then made 
is that we are considered as therein having died 
with Christ and as having been buried with Him, 
and thus the pimishment being undergone, we are 
justified in order that we may live a new life of 
righteousness with Christ. ^ Therefore we are 
buried with Him by baptism into death ; that like 
as Christ was raised up from the dead by the glory 
of the Father, even so we also should walk in 
newness of life.' But it must be remembered that 
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the death we profess to have died with Christ was 
that of our carnal nature which incurred death ; and 
the purpose of the death of Christ, and the meaning of 
our death with Him, is that our sinful propensities are 
to be suppressed and eradicated, the express under- 
standing being that our account with sin was finally 
and for ever settled for us by Christ. ' In that He 
died, he died by sin once for all.' These solemn 
facts and considerations do not act on us magically 
or with the force of a charm. We must be deeply 
and practically conscious of them, that their moral 
significance may dwell in us and become the light 
of our daily life. In this and not in mystic union 
or mechanical grace lies their eflBcacy. ' Know ye 
not that so many of us as were baptised into Jesus 
Christ were baptised into His death ? ' ' Knowing 
this that our old man is crucified with Him.' 
* Knowing that Christ being raised from the dead 
dieth no more.' ' Likewise reckon ye also your- 
selves to be dead indeed by sin, but alive by God.' 
We must identify ourselves by faith with Christ in 
death and life. To make our faith vital and 
potent there must be a constant and conscious 
identification. Habitual consciousness is living 
and active faith. Christ died for us. His death 
was ours, in that it was undergone for our sins. 
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But if we make it ours as a discharge of the debt, 
we must also make it ours in its intention and 
covenant, that no further debt was to be willingly 
incurred. Christ died for us, and we make his 
death ours by dying with Him ; but if we die with 
Christ in the true purpose of His death, we 
rise with Him to the life of righteousness ; our 
resurrection has begun, our eternity is entered upon, 
and the separation of soul and body that awaits us 
is not to be apprehended as a penalty but expected 
as a consummation of that destruction of the body 
of sin which Christ commenced for us on the cross. 
Grod does not any longer speak to our fears or 
threaten us with punishment. He relaxes the 
terrors of His law and takes us into His confidence. 
Such conduct addresses itself to every generous 
instinct of our nature. ' You must not suffer sin 
to have dominion over you, %x you are not under 
law but imder favour.' 

The description of Christianity as a system of 
favours and freedom contrasted with the 
law as one of penalties and terror was vi. 16. 
addressed by St. Paul to the nobler 
nature of man. But man's baser nature is foremost 
to turn the occasion to its own purposes. Shall we 
sin because we are not threatened with punishment? 
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The Apoetle first replies to the disposition which 
could conceive so ignoble a thooght. He descends 
firom his sjnritnal elcTation. fiecognising the 
infirmity of the flesh, he uses figures and ai^unients 
that will be best appreciated by the lower in-> 
telligence of conunonplaoe humanity. In our 
present state we cannot quite escape servitude of 
some kind or degree. Liberation firom the do- 
minion of law consigns us either to the tyranny of 
sin or to the discipline of Christ. The choice may 
be decided on the mere ground of self-interest. 
'When ye were the servants of sin, ye were firee 
from righteousness. What firuit had ye then in 
those things whereof ye are now ashamed ? for the 
end of those things is death. But now, being made 
free from sin, and become servants to Crod, ye have 
your firuit imto holiness, and the end everlasting 
life* For the wages of sin is death, but the gift of 
God is eternal life through Jesus Christ our Lord.' 
The Apostle proceeds to another reply. That 
freedom or exemption from law which our selfish 
nature is so ready to abuse is not procured by the 
dissolution or reversal of law, but by the formal 
degradation of those unruly passions which had 
hitherto usurped the place of government, and 
which still seek to hold the mind in subjection. So 
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long as man's carnal nature remains his authorised 
representative and lord, and the mind is only a 
servant bound to execute its master's will, the whole 
being is under law and in conflict with it. Law is 
meant for the repression of irregular passions and 
violent acts ; and if from our whole constitution we 
select and put forward as ourselves that part which 
is prone to self-gratification and violence, it is 
evident that we deliberately place ourselves under 
legal supervision. We consist of mind and body, 
conscience and passion ; the mind or conscience is 
regarded by the law as congenial or reconcilable, 
the body as alien and irreconcilable. If we merge 
the mind in the body, the law is at war with our 
whole being, and we are under it and subject to it. 
We are imder the law or not under it, as body or 
mind occupies the throne. When the Apostle, 
therefore, says that we are under grace and not 
under law, he means that the Gospel is a system 
that appeals to our minds, and that they who 
respond to its call and assimae its obligations are 
understood to disown the supremacy of the selfish 
passions and to place themselves under the guidance 
of reason. The fact that mind rules the body sets 
mind and body free from legal control. Eegenerated 
mind is supreme law in itself. It is the living 
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spirit of which written law is the stammering ex- 
pression. The renewed spirit of man bows only to 
the Father of spirits. When man is conformed to 
the gospel, his mind is the immediate servant of 
God and his body is servant to his mind. When, 
therefore, the self-indulgent instinct pleads for 
license on the ground that we are no longer under 
the government of law, while the first answer is that 
though not servants of the law we are sei'vants of 
Grod, the second explains that we have escaped 
from the dominion of the law only by the uniform 
and established subordination of the body to the 
enlarged and enlightened mind. Man was subject 
to law, because his bodily nature predominated. 
Under the gospel he is liberated from law because 
it is assumed that his regenerated mental nature 
predominates. The legal system spoke to the body. 
The gospel speaks to the mind. If the body con- 
tinued foremost and uppermost, the voice of the 
law would still be heard in command. But the 
terms of the gospel decisively depose and depress the 
body and put aside its claims as imallowable. It 
is idle, therefore, to plead that we may sin on the 
ground that we are not under law ; because unless 
our nature is reconstituted, we are still under law, 
and if it be reconstituted, we are delivered from law 
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only by the elevation of that part of our nature 
which is in unison with law and has no desire to 
sin. This transposition of the elements of our 
being is effected by faith in the death of Christ, 
The law has power over us while we live, but under 
the Gospel we die, and a new arrangement of our 
nature takes place. The marriage contract supplies 
an illustration of the Apostle's meaning. Just as 
the wife is under the control of the law so long as 
she is subject to her living husband, but is no 
longer under the control of the law when her 
subjection to her husband ceases on his death, so 
the soul or mind is under the control of the law 
while it is in subjection to the body, but ceases to 
be under the control of the law when its subjection 
to the body ceases on the death of the body. Now, 
the admitted purport of our baptismal profession is 
that our bodies were then put to death by the law 
through the death of the body of Christ, not in 
order that we should escape from the control of the 
law for the purpose of sinning, but in order that our 
souls, thus liberated from subjection to the body, and 
consequently from the control of the law, might 
never again fall imder the power of either, but 
aspire to be imited to the risen body of Christ, that 
so we might, instead of sinning, bring forth the fruit 

E 
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of righteousness. "We are not bound to the body, 
we are not subject to its sinful commands, its fierce 
passions, its pride and its vanity, because its old 
nature is crucified with Christ, and in this way we 
are free from the law. But seeing that we are free 
from the law on the condition and understanding 
that our old sinful body is dead and must remain 
dead, how can we plead our exemption from law as 
giving us a right to sin ? Our exemption from law 
is only on the condition that the body which had 
heretofore seduced us into sin should be considered 
as crucified with Christ, and that our souls seek to 
attain to a body that is in agreement with its own 
heavenly aspirations. Sin, therefore, has no ad- 
mitted place in the system of Christian freedom, but* 
is solemnly and formally excluded from it. The 
soul is free from the control of the law on the 
express condition, and in the exact proportion, that 
it has control over the sinful body. "When our 
minds were sunk and drowned in the flesh, our 
sinful passions brought us into collision with the 
law, and the result was our condemnation to death. 
But now having died with Christ in consequence of 
our sin, we are delivered from the law that we 
should serve God in newness of spirit and not in the 
oldness of the letter ; in the new spirit of the law 
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which Christ has revealed, which enters into union 
with our mental nature and produces life and 
willing holiness and perfect freedom, and not in the 
old narrow letter which was in conflict with our 
hodily nature and produced rebellion and evasion 
and death. Thus our servitude to God is not a 
degrading bondage, but a free and loyal service. 

Sin is transgression of law, but is there not some 
wider and prior principle of freedom and 
equity of which law itself is a violation ? Wi. 7. 
Has not the calm of nature been broken 
by the intrusion of law ? And if our condition after 
we have escaped from law be better than our state 
before, must not law be an evil ? And, moreover, 
must not that which produces sin and death be in 
itself sinful? The Apostle replies by referring to 
three successive stages of human progress in con- 
nection with which the part that law fulfils in the 
history of mankind may be traced. There is an 
elementary condition of man in which the physical 
propensities and the faculties of the reason are in- 
discriminately blended together. Intelligence is 
not organised and separated from the animal desires, 
but remains in chaotic union with them. It is 
spread like an instinct over the whole consciousness, 
and acts with the appetites from a himdred centres. 

B 2 
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The moral sense is not yet developed into a separate 
and aggressive faculty. In this stage of his being, 
one which comes more or less within the experience 
of each individual, man is equally incapable of 
rebellion or obedience. There is no sin because 
there is no law. The light is there, but it is mingled 
with the darkness. An external command is needed 
to shape this formless void into order, and to give 
conscience a distinct existence. ^ Is the law sin ? 
God forbid. Nay, I had not known sin but by the 
law.' Each man repeats the history of Adam. ^ I 
was alive ' — ^not condemned to death — ' once without 
the law, but when the commandment came, sin took 
a new and separate form of life, and I became sub- 
ject to death.' This is the first stage in man's moral 
progress. The perception of law distinguishes our 
faculties from each other, and assigns to them their 
dififerent oflBces. God's design is to introduce and 
perpetuate a higher and truer life. As the state of 
ignorance of good and evil is tested by the com- 
mandment, each man sins, and according to the 
precedent in Adam's case, death is the penalty of 
disobedience. But still the first movement has been 
made : the possibility of a higher life has been 
approached : mind has been disentangled from our 
sensual nature, though at the cost of death to the 
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latter. The agent which efifects this change must be 
holy, just, and good. 

How can that which is good have been the cause 
of death ? The law did not cause death : it 
only forced that which really causes death tII. 13. 
to reveal itself in its true character. 
Wherever there was the germ of sin, there was the 
germ of death. Law has formally associated death 
with our lower nature : but it has also formally as- 
sociated life with our higher nature. The principle 
that analyses the human heart, and sets the heavenly 
elements in antagonism to the earthly, affording to 
the heavenly the opportunities of eternal life, must 
be beneficial to man, although in the struggle which 
takes place temporal death becomes our invariable 
doom. The second stage in man's moral develop- 
ment commences from his knowledge of sin. A 
contest then arises between the mind and the flesh 
which must issue in the subjection and death of one 
or the other. The judgments of the mind and the 
affections of the body, in proportion as they assume 
a separate and independent consciousness, become 
more hostile and irreconcilable. Henceforth there 
can be no tolerance, no compromise. The body 
must obey the mind, or the mind the body. The 
body or the mind must die, the one the temporal. 
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or the other the eternal death. Law organised the 
contest, and law also helps to decide it according to 
man's better aspirations, because man, as the dis- 
tinctive consciousness of his twofold nature goes 
on increasing, has become aware of the spiritual 
principle that lies under the letter of the law, and 
of its consequent superiority over his own moral 
nature, and accepts it as the ally of his spirit. The 
active and successful internal opposition to his 
desire to do what conscience approves and directs 
is at once the proof of an element in man that is not 
his true self, although it can clog and misguide his 
actions, and of the goodness of the law to which all 
the instincts of his true and higher nature aspire. 
The law and the mind are in unison. The law and 
the body are at war. The result is that, in conse- 
quence of the substantial unity of mind and body, 
the same law appears to be two different laws. It 
is at one time the law of the mind, or the law of 
Grod, at another the law of sin. As man views it 
from his bodily affections it is the law of sin, as he 
views it from his mind it is the law of Grod. It is 
the law of sin because it reveals and provokes sin in 
the body, showing that to be sin which did not 
appear to be sin before : it is the law of Grod because 
it reveals Grod to the mind, and gives help to the 
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mind's Grodwaxd tendencies^ * I delight,' the Apostle 
says, ' in the law of Grod, in my inner and deeper 
nature ; but there is in my flesh a different principle 
which wars against the law of Grod as accepted by 
my mind, and causes my bodily nature, instead of 
willingly submitting to it as my mind does, to be 
brought into an unwilling bondage to it.' The 
rebellious principle that is in the member* of the 
body prevents the body from agreeing with God's 
law as a beneficent rule of life, and produces the 
result that it regards itself as being forced into 
slavery by a law which, as it appears and works in 
the members, is a sin-creating law. From our men- 
tal side we are brought into willing accord with the 
law : from our carnal side we are brought, because 
of the hostile principle that is in our members, into 
a forced captivity to it. The mind is gladly enlisted 
in the cause of Grod : the body is a driven and reluc- 
tant conscript in the same cause. The mind exults 
in its free submission ; the body groans under its 
forced bondage. * Who,' the Apostle exclaims, ^ shall 
free me from this lower nature, doomed to death by 
the imalterable bent of its sinful desires ? ' But 
he has worked up his description to this agony 
of imaginary helplessness only for the purpose of 
showing at the fitting moment that he is already 
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in possession of the needed deliverance from the 
power of sin. ^Who shall deliver me?' he asks. 
The answer is inwardly felt; the thanksgiving is 
uttered aloud : ' I thank God through Jesus Christ 
our Lord.' The condition of man as afifected by law 
only was one in which a conflict of his twofold 
personality was engendered without any other 
prospect than that of frequent and ignominious 
defeat. But when the spirit of the life and death 
of Christ enters into the contest the balance of 
forces is reversed. The man rises to a spiritual 
conscious identity never before experienced. It is 
no longer the mind as an isolated self obeying the 
law, and the body, as if another identity, a captive 
and a slave to that same law. It is the new man 
invested with new powers and functions, the child 
of the second Adam assuming a supreme indivisible 
personality, speaking with a sublime sovereign 
egotism of his double and discordant nature as 
brought under complete obedience to his homo- 
geneous will. ' The sum of the matter is this : I, 
my regenerated and representative self, obey the 
law of God in whatever form it presents itself, 
whether it appears as the law of God or the law of 
sin. With my mind I obey it as the law of God, 
with my body I obey it as the law of sin. "With my 
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mind I obey willingly, with my body miwillingly ; 
with my mind I obey it as the law that wins and 
attracts me ; with my body I obey it as the law 
which thwarts and provokes me ; but with my mind 
and body, mind willing, body unwilling, I, the 
whole man, obey.' This is the third stage. The 
first was one of unconscious and unsuspected sin 
without law (vii. 9). The second was one of sin 
developed and resisted by law (vii. 14). The third 
is one of sin conquered by spiritual assimilation 
with law (viii. 1). It is in this way, as the result 
of a renovating process, and not by a naked and 
unconditional decree, that true Christians are no 
longer under law and condemnation. The spirit of 
law has, by our union with Christ, who was its 
living Impersonation, liberated us from the letter 
of the law which provoked sin in our members and 
brought death upon us. This the unaided law 
could not accomplish, because its letter was more 
resisted by the flesh than its spirit was welcomed by 
the mind. The sin in the flesh was an obstacle to 
its action on the mind. The condemnatory accents 
of the law engaged man's chief attention, and drove 
him alternately to rebellion and despair. God then 
sent His Son in the likeness of sinful flesh, and in 
especial reference to sin, in order that condemnation 
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might be exhausted on Him and acquittal fully 
bestowed upon us. Now that we are no longer 
under the cloud of condemnation, the brightness of 
the spiritual law dawns upon our souls. The spirit 
of law, acting on man's spirit and elevating it, proves 
more potent than the letter of the law tempting 
man's flesh. The inner man is more powerfully 
afifected by the spirit than the outer man by the 
letter. The grander and wider range of vision that 
expands before the awakened nund, the conscious 
sympathies of the whole moral universe, the power 
and the desire to enter into all the struggles, 
sufferings, and troubles of virtue secured to us by 
our close connection with the struggle, the suffering, 
and the triumph of Christ, the heaven of pure de- 
lights, the infinitude of lofty aims, to which the soul 
is advanced as it erects itself to its true stature — 
these things are the outer forms of the mystery 
that produces the preponderance of our mental over 
our carnal nature. All the energies, all the sap and 
fertility, ascend to beautify the region of the soul, 
leaving the sinful flesh as the barren basement on 
which the renewed man takes his stand for a time, 
like some unpeopled and sterile world that exists 
only to preserve the balance of a system, and re- 
volves as a counterpoise to other orbs in which 
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nature lavishes forth the treasures of life. The 
deliverance of man, so far as we can comprehend 
and consciously co-operate in its accomplishment, 
is effected by the presentation of superhumanly 
startling objects to the mind and the imparting of 
supernatural vitality to it thereby. The Son of God 
was sent that the contemplation of what He has 
done might arouse, invigorate, and enlarge man's 
faculties, waken his moral powers, and establish the 
pre-eminence of the Spirit over the flesh. Christi- 
anity is not merely a mystery and a sacrament, 
it is moreover a willing development. It is not 
only a worship, but a service. Its power consists 
not in extinguishing the passions and affections of 
the flesh, but in elevating and enlarging the aspira- 
tions of the mind. It is an education, not a spell. 
It is no philosopher's stone transmuting the baser 
metal into the more precious ; it is an industry. It 
is health, not a specific. It is the superiority of 
mind and mental enjoyments over barbarian show 
and animal instincts. It is a divine civilisation 
promoted by spiritual ascendancy. The Apostle 
never allows his readers to forget that the attraction 
of sin is still a power to be actively and sedulously 
resisted. Nothing can exceed his carefulness in 
reiterating the warning that men are not saved by a 
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fiat or a form. The means of salvation are before 
us, but so are the allurements and stupifying com- 
forts of our sensual nature. The power of sin is 
under our feet, but it is whole and imbroken ; all is 
conditional. ' To be carnally minded is death ; but 
to be spiritually minded is life and peace.' ' They 
that are in the flesh cannot please God. But ye 
are not in the flesh, but in the spirit, if so be that 
the Spirit of Grod dwell in you.' ' If any man have 
not the Spirit of Christ he is none of His.' ' If 
Christ be in you the body is dead on account of sin.' 
' If ye live after the flesh ye shall die ; but if ye 
through the spirit do mortify the deeds of the body, 
ye shall live. For as many as are led by the Spirit 
of God, they are the sons of God.' The actual 
value of the highest privilege depends on the use we 
make of it. 
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FEEFEOTION. 

EoM. viii. 19-39. 

The Apostle, having concluded his refutation of the 
perversions to which he knew his doctrine would be 
exposed, returns to the main line of his argument. 
It has been shown that the Jews and Gentiles are 
equal in their common title to justification and 
to life. It will now be shown that they are equal 
in their title to a common deliverance from the 
remaining bondage of corruption into the glorious 
liberty of the children of God. This final perfec* 
tion of our nature furnishes the third proof of 
equality, and as it is also the consummation of the 
third stage of development of which the Apostle has 
just treated, he is led back to the direction which 
he had already marked out for himself (v. 2) 
by the coincidence of the two trains of thought. 
There is a continued ascent in the ground of his 
demonstration, justification, or formal admittance 
to favour rising through sanctification or essential 
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life to predestined sonship and perfect freedom. 
The first has been based on universal sin, the 
second on universal death ; the third will be esta- 
blished on the universal travail and restless yearn- 
ing of the human race: 'For we know that the 
whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain 
together until now.' As the craving is universal, 
so will be the supply that satisfies it. Suffering 
and self-denial are the necessary steps by which 
we pass to joint-heirship with Christ ; ' if so be that 
we suffer with Him that we may be also glori- 
fied together.' And our habitual repugnance to 
suffering is not only unsupported by a calculation of 
our best interests, but it is out of harmony with the 
innermost vibrations of our nature. Not only can we 
^ reckon that the sufferings of this present time are 
not worthy to be compared with the glory which 
shall be developed in us,' but moreover there is 
in every human being a latent willingness to forego 
pleasure and endure pain for the sake of some ulti- 
mate unexperienced good. The ' earnest expectation 
of the creature waiteth for the manifestation of the 
sons of Grod.' Man is not finally happy in ease and 
self-indulgence. His very sin is the ignorant strug- 
gle of a dissatisfied condition. Adam's fall was the 
first step in the progress from the sonship of creation 
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to the sonship of perfect spiritual aflSnity. It was 
a false step, but it initiated the movement. It was 
motion in the wrong direction, but it aided God's 
purpose, in so far as it was a departure from a state 
in which man was not intended to continue. Adam 
was not created absolutely and immutably perfect, 
because absolute and immutable perfection is formed 
and disciplined, not created. His liability to fall 
was only the accident of his capacity to rise to a state 
of permanent holiness. This was the end for which 
God created our nature. It was made subject to 
vanity and error, but it was not meant to remain 
satisfied and contented with this condition, because 
by virtue of the very touch of the Creator's hand it 
was inspired with an instinct of hope that clings to 
it even in its fall, and points out to it unceasingly 
its true destiny. Our nature itself struggles for 
deliverance, not drawn on by the superficial attrac- 
tion of an external object, but stung into exertion 
by the transforming power of an inward expectancy. 
The groans and pangs of all past time were the tra- 
vailing of mankind towards regeneration, and even 
we Christians in whom this regeneration has com- 
menced have still much to hope and to labour for ; be- 
cause this vague, unsatisfied hungering and thirsting 
after righteousness, this striving after an attainment 
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that always grows beyond our grasp, this moral 
restlessness that chafes under every remaining in- 
firmity, and strains with a deathless desire after an 
midefined ideal, has ever been the Grod-given ele- 
ment within us that is working out and urging us 
towards that invigoration and maturity of virtue to 
which alone eternity can be safely entrusted, because 
then the true tendency is fixed for ever and a fall is 
impossible. If any near or definable or external 
standard were set before us, our salvation would 
hang suspended. The very Spirit of God that comes 
to aid our struggles does not suggest a definite 
object ; but intercedes for us in a voice as inarticu- 
late and with purpose as unexpressed as our own 
aspirations. This sightless longing of the human 
heart and this dumb pleading of the Divine Spirit 
are in accordance with Grod's method. The traveller 
towards God's perfect reign sees no boimdary, ima- 
gines no termination to his journey. Only the hope 
that hits no mark draws us on. The prayer that is 
echoed back arrests our progress. God allows our 
best prayers to fly past. Our pursuit is character- 
ised by its object. If we sought repose in a throne, 
or a rapture, or a vision, or a heaven piled on count- 
less heavens, it would reflect immobility in our 
spirits. A fixed object or period in the future would 
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dam the flow and stifle the spring of our longings. 
The living waters have neither shore nor sea, but 
flow on for ever. The Christian does not seek re- 
pose, but greater power for boundless exertion. This 
is the rest, the equilibrium of his soul. Grod clears 
the spaces of eternity as his path, and unfolds infi- 
nity as the Paradise he is to till, and endows his soul 
with a ceaseless motive. God acts thus with us, and 
we enter gladly on the unqualified pursuit. We wish 
to linger on no secondary aims. We know that the 
whole stream of events, the immeasurableness of 
circumstances, and all the orderings of Providence 
combine to further and press forward the welfare of 
those who are possessed by this insatiate love, to 
secure the victory of the soldiers whom God has 
enlisted for this interminable campaign — of us 
whose names are now on the muster-roll of our 
Saviour. The Apostle has thus brought his argu- 
ment among the realities of the then present. Jews 
and Gentiles alike were at that time embodied 
in the brotherhood of Christian saints. On this 
historical fact, answering to the universal cry for 
redemption, he builds the fit application to both 
equally of those terms of privilege which the Jews 
had heretofore claimed exclusively for themselves. 
Jews and Gentiles were as a fact called or com- 
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missioned by God. This actual call St. Paul makes 
the middle term from which he infers past foreknow- 
ledge and future glory. If the Gentiles were called, 
they must have been foreknown and predestinated. 
He implies nothing as to the value of those words. 
Whatever their worth, they were open to the whole 
world. Gentiles were actually called. Therefore 
the Jews could not be more fully foreknown or pre- 
destinated than they. The Apostle does not say that 
they were called in consequence of having been fore- 
known, but he argues that as they were certainly 
called, the foreknowledge and predestination of God 
must attach to them in whatever sense they attach 
to others. The foreknowledge was not the meta- 
physical cause of the calling, but the calling is the 
logical proof of the foreknowledge. The fact is not 
founded on the mystery, but the mystery on the fact. 
There are two premises on which he grounds his 
inferences. Gentiles were there and then STimmoned 
as citizens of God's kingdom, and all things that 
happened were providentially promoting their growth 
in holiness. What more than this could the Jews 
say for themselves ? They could claim the purpose 
of God as pledged to their security. But facts vin- 
dicated this privilege for the Gentiles as strongly as 
promises did for the Jews. The Gentiles are thus 
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identified retrospectively with God's foreknowledge. 
The persons actually enrolled in God's kingdom must 
be the objects of God's purpose. How came they to 
be so enrolled or called? Was their call a sudden and 
unforeseen thing ? No, it must have been preceded 
by foreknowledge and predestination. 'Whom God 
foreknew He predestinated, and whom He predes- 
tinated He called.' Therefore the Gentiles, being 
called, must have been predestinated and foreknown ; 
they can trace their title to equality with the Jews 
in the secret archives of the primeval love. But 
more conclusive than the retrospect of the past is 
the privilege of the present and the prospect of the 
future — ' whom He called them He also justified, and 
whom He justified them He also glorified.' What 
can human jealousies avail against this emphatic 
signification of the Divine will ? If God be for us, 
who can be against us ? If God gave His Son for us 
all, will He distribute the other blessings unequally ? 
And how can the Jews, whose trust is in election, ob- 
ject against those whom God has manifestly elected ? 
The Apostle indulges in the assured hope that the 
Christians of his day. Gentiles as well as Jews, have 
already attained by moral and spiritual growth a 
measure of that fixed and final redemption, their 
common claim to which he has inferred from the 
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common aspirations of their nature. 'I am per- 
suaded that neither death nor life, nor angels nor 
principalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor 
things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other 
creature, shall be able to separate us from the love 
of Grod which is in Christ our Lord.' 
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ELECTION. 

EOM. IX. — XI. 

St. Paul now approaches a phase of his argument 
which he instinctively knew would cut the feelings 
of his countrymen to the quick. Hitherto he has 
been establishing the right of other nations to only 
equal privileges with the Jews. He is now about 
to unfold the designs of Providence in a light which 
will exhibit the Gentiles as not merely admitted to 
equal terms of favour, but as at least partially sup- 
planting the Jews in that office and mission which 
had been the object of their original call, their con- 
scious possession of which was the bond of national 
cohesion. They had been set apart as the deposi- 
taries of the knowledge and worship of the true Grod. 
That the other nations should participate in the 
secondary blessings of this knowledge equally with 
the nation of priests who were its chosen celebrants, 
was an offence ; but that the other nations should be 
promoted to a share in the priesthood itself would 
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be to remove the very grounds of their distinctive 
national existence. What, then, would it be to 
declare that the Jews, as a people, had failed to 
discern the line of duty which a new dispensation 
had pointed out to them, and that the Gentiles must 
now succeed to their place as the missionaries of 
truth ? The Apostle's task was rendered still more 
difficult by the fact that he, a Jew, a member of the 
degraded nation, appeared himself in the front rank 
of the intruders by whom his countrymen were to 
be ejected from the post they had so long and so 
proudly held. He assures them that the conflict 
between his Jewish sympathies and his personal 
sense of the peculiar office to which he had been 
called in the Christian Church was a source of the 
deepest pain and sorrow to him, and that he would 
gladly sacrifice his own election as an apostle if 
thereby the interests of his nation could be served. 
It would be sufficient honour for him to be an 
Israelite, one of the chosen people whom Grod had 
adopted as His children, and made the guardians of 
His laws, and of whom came in the flesh He who 
was.Grod over all men without distinction. But 
St. Paul would guard his countrymen from the 
disgrace of its being supposed that they had frus- 
trated the designs of God, or that the alteration 
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which was taking place in His ecclesiastical arrange- 
ments was wholly without precedent in past history. 
The grief of the Apostle was not to be taken as an 
admission of his seeing in the rejection of the Jews 
a proof that the administration of the word of Grod 
had failed. Now, if election were an end in itself, 
and not a means towards an end, and if the Jews 
had been elected for their own salvation's sake, and 
not as agents in preserving and communicating the 
method of general salvation, beyond question the 
deposition of the Jewish nation which took place 
on the outspread of Christianity must have been a 
failure of God's intention. St. Paul's assertion that 
God's word had not failed sends us peremptorily to 
seek some meaning and purpose in election, which 
may still continue to be promoted, though the race 
or nation which had been elect ceases to be elect. 
This we at once find if we assume that election is a 
method in the Divine government for keeping truth 
and justice before the minds of men, an appointment 
of means and agencies towards that purpose ; for 
then it is quite clear that God may appoint and dis- 
place, alter and limit his instruments without room 
being given for the objection that His end had not 
been gained, or was not in course of being gained. 
This objection could be made only in case the salva- 
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tion of the elect persons was the end, and the only 
end, of election. If sach were the case, a change of 
election would be an undoubted failure of Grod's 
word. But Grod's word did not fidl, therefore we 
can infer that election is instrumental, and not final* 
St. Paul founds his assertion that God's word had 
not failed, and that, consequently, the Jewish nation 
had fulfilled and was fulfilling in its measure the 
purpose of its election, on the fiict that the nature of 
election does not imply that the whole of the chosen 
race must continue to be recognised and successful 
ministers of God's will. If only a portion of them 
connect the ages by the unbroken lines of truth, the 
end of election has been answered. Though a nation 
may be chosen, it never can claim in its entirety the 
privileges of election, because, being chosen for a 
certain purpose, God always reserves to Himself the 
prerogative of arbitrarily deciding who are fittest for 
His purpose within the area of His original choice. 
The nature of election is this, that God elects, and 
the nation is elected, with such reservations as God 
pleases. God chose Israel, but all who belong to 
Israel are not doing the work for which the choice 
was made, and are therefore not Israel according to 
God's primary intention. He chooses among nations 
for a purpose, and only those within the nation which 
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He chooses, who in His judgment are fitted to fulfil 
that purpose, are the real objects of His choice. He 
alone is judge. He chose Abraham, but all the 
descendants of Abraham did not continue elect. 
Abraham could not convey his election to all his 
children, but only to those referred to in the promise 
made to him. A still more striking case is that of 
Sebekah. The limitations made in the case of 
Abraham's children had a natural line of demarcation 
between the offspring of his two wives; but the 
promise made to Eebekah, whose children were the 
children of one father, clearly exhibits the perfect 
freedom of God's appointments. Two nations 
different in character and pursuits were to descend 
from her imbom children, and even before the birth 
of those children God rejected one nation as the in- 
strument of His will, and made choice of the other. 
So that God acts in His elective purpose absolutely 
from His own inscrutable wisdom. The question is 
not decided on the score of merit or fidelity or 
works. The deposition of the Jewish nation is not 
necessarily an arraignment of their zeal in God's 
service according to their knowledge. In fact, we 
know that when a fresh development of God's pur- 
pose takes place, the people who were entrusted with 
its previous stage are often the latest to acknowledge 
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its new manifestation, and that, by their practical 
adherence to that form of truth which was at first 
committed to them, they are a hindrance rather 
than a help to progress. St. Paul does not enter on 
this consideration now : he would save his country- 
men from the humiliation of being rejected as 
instruments of God's will through fiiilure in their 
work, and this he effectively does by proving that 
God chooses His instruments quite irrespectively of 
their work or their willingness. He does not yet 
explain what are the principles which guide the 
Almighty in His election of nations. He dwells 
only on the choice being so absolutely the act of God 
Himself as to- shield from censure on the score of 
zeal the agent who has been rejected, and to silence 
from boasting the agent who has been chosen. God 
in reality chooses for fitness, and rejects for unfitness, 
but as what He knows to be fitness would seem to 
a conscientious Jew to be unfitness, and what He 
knows to be unfitness would seem the reverse, St. 
Paul reserves that point, and insists on the arbitrary 
and absolute right of God to elect as He wills. 
Esau may appear to us a fitter representative of the 
chosen race than Jacob ; yet God hated Esau as a 
depositary of His truth, and loved Jacob. Might 
not this mode of proceeding, as inferred by the 
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Apostle, be turned into a charge against the justice 
of Grod ? No, the Apostle replies, for Grod Himself 
has explicitly spoken to the same eflfect. It is a 
fundamental axiom with St. Paul that God cannot 
act unjustly. The suspicion of injustice against Grod 
that arises from his argument he meets by the re- 
joinder that God Himself has said the same thing 
in direct and positive language : ' I will pity whom- 
soever I pity,' i.e. I will bestow my confidence on 
whomsoever I will. In short, man's zeal and energy 
cannot decide who is to do God's work on earth. It 
is not of him that is willing, or him that is ready to 
execute, that the choice of God's' servants proceeds, 
but from the will of God. Therefore the rejection 
of the Jewish people is no impeachment of their 
zeal for God, and no hindrance to their further em- 
ployment in God's service in such way as He may 
please (compare x. 2). He has an object in showing 
mercy, or distinguishing by His regards, other than, 
and in addition to, the benefit of the nation so dis- 
tinguished, and He has an object in casting oflF and 
lowering a nation apart from the loss or dishonour 
inflicted on the nation so cast off and lowered. He 
manifests His favour that the world may behold His 
truth, and He manifests His disfavour that the 
world may behold His truth. ' For the Scripture 
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saith unto Pharaoh, Even for this same purpose have 
I raised thee up, that I might show my power in 
thee, and that my name might be declared through- 
out all the earth.' The language used in the Old 
Testament concerning Pharaoh is introduced by the 
Apostle for the purpose of illustrating God's sove- 
reign right to permit the self-destruction of conmiu- 
nities which, inspired with the energy of a super- 
seded revelation, and sheltered by their devotion to 
an abrogated law, enter into fEinatical contest with 
the fuller truth that has been given, and are blinded 
by its light. God still makes use of those conmiu- 
nities to display His reign on earth. He has willing 
and unwilling, conscious and imconscious, ministers 
and witnesses of His justice. Whomsoever He wills 
He employs in either character. He has mercy on 
whom He wills, and hardens whom He wills. But 
if God thus wills to harden, and His will is not to be 
questioned, what room is left for blame ? St. Paul 
has not been speaking of creating tender or obdurate 
hearts, and impressible or unimpressible consciences. 
The question is concerning the fashioning and select- 
ing of instruments for signalising God's truth and 
justice to the universe from materials already 
existing. God only can determine when a commu- 
nity is best suited to be an instrument of His mercy, 
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receiving it with intelligent hearts, and proclaiming 
it abroad as the end for which it has received it ; and 
when it is only suited to be an instrument of God's 
wrath, glorying in its own obdurate refusal to learn, 
and stumbling in self-chosen darkness amid the 
splendour of day. Who will dispute God's right to 
do this ? Can anything that has been shaped to work 
out an end say to him that shaped it. Why have you 
done so with me ? All artificial combinations of men, 
all forms of society, all political or governmental 
or ecclesiastical unions, all stages of growth and 
knowledge and power in commimities, are in the 
hands of God, as clay in the hands of the potter. 
There are two ministries of truth — one that wins to 
justice by the glory of its example, and one that 
warns from injustice by the terror of its doom. Can 
a people who have blinded their eyes, and hardened 
their hearts, exclaim against the justice of God 
because He employs them in the only way that in 
their case is now possible ? The potter from the 
clay before him selects some for vessels of dignified 
use, others for vessels of meaner use, but all for 
man's use. So it is with God's application of 
nations and Churches. They all are His materials 
for signalising His reign, and He alone can decide 
what part each is fit for. As the potter moulds 
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vessels of diflferent uses, but all for use, from the clay 
he finds ready to his hand, so Grod takes from our 
common humanity instruments for displaying His 
mercy or His severity, but all for the world's good. 
One vessel is not made a vessel of honour for its own 
glory, nor another a vessel of dishonour for its own 
degradation, but each is assigned its respective part 
for the use and benefit of man. Has not Grod power 
so to deal with nations ? May He not apply them 
in such way as He sees fit for the regeneration and 
enlightenment of coming ages? On this showing 
of the case, the Jews have no ground for complaint. 
But how will it be if it appear that God's method 
of using the decay and ruin of apostate Churches 
for the manifestation of His truth and power has in 
their instance been conducted with circumstances of 
special leniency ? — ^if, though willing to display His 
wrath, God yet bore with the Jews long after the 
period when they had fitted themselves as vessels of 
wrath and examples of destruction, and did so for 
the express purpose of preparing a portion of them 
to be instruments of exhibiting His glory and His 
mercy instead ? ' Hath not the potter power over 
the clay, of the same lump to make one vessel unto 
honour, and another unto dishonour ? What if God, 
when ready to show His wrath and to make His 
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power known, endured with much long-suffering 
the vessels of wrath fitted to destruction, and acted 
thus in order that He might make known the riches 
of His glory on the vessels of mercy which He had 
afore prepared unto glory, even us whom He hath 
called, not of the Jews only, but also of the Gentiles ? ' 
The Apostle thus merges his vindication of his 
countrymen and his assurance of God's continued 
favour towards them in the assertion of the joint 
adoption of the Gentiles as guardians and ministers 
of truth. He supports his conclusion by two sets of 
quotations from two of the prophets. The first two 
quotations are from Hosea, and are applied to the 
election of the Gentiles. ' I will call them niy 
people which were not my people ; and her beloved 
which was not beloved. And it shall come to pass 
that in the place where it was said unto them. Ye 
are not my people, there shall they be called the 
children of the living God.' Those passages, origi- 
nally spoken of the Jews, are given as instances that 
God carries out His unvarying plan by such varieties 
of means as seem best to Him. The wisdom that 
elects, rejects, and re-elects the Jews must not be 
resisted when it now elects the Gentiles, in addition 
to the Jews. The second two quotations are from 
Isaiah, and describe the fact that only a small frag- 
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ment of the Jevrish nation would be retained in Grod's 
formal service for the propagation of His kingdom. 
The wisdom that freely elected may with equal 
freedom limit or reject. * Esaias also crieth con- 
cerning Israel, though the nimiber of the children 
of Israel be as the sand of the sea, a remnant shall 
be preserved : for in justice He completes and limits 
the ministry of His word : because a limited ministry 
of His word will the Lord make upon the earth. 
And as Esaias said before. Except the Lord of 
Sabaoth had left us a seed, we had been as Sodoma, 
and had been made like unto Gromorrha.' So far we 
have seen the Divine side of election. God's right 
is sovereign and supreme, and the human instru- 
ments of His purpose must submit without mur- 
muring to His wisdom as He takes them up and lays 
them down. 

But can no explanation be given of the transaction 

that will reduce it to the level of man's 
ix. 30. understanding ? The whole mystery of 

arbitrary election may be explained on the 
human side by the circumstance that a fresh reve- 
lation of Divine truth had been made, and that the 
Grentiles had shown a readier appreciation of it than 
the Jews, and were therefore appointed as the in- 
heritors and guardians of the kingdom of heaven. 
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While law had been the expression of God's purpose, 
the Jews continued the chosen people. But their 
fidelity had been to the casket, and not to the jewel 
it contained. The law had never been vitally rooted 
in their hearts, nor had it put forth living leaves, 
nor blossomed, nor produced the harvest of holiness. 
Therefore, when it budded, and bloomed into full 
spiritual efflorescence, and bore its perfect fruits in 
the life and teaching of the Son of Man, the nation 
was unprepared for the miracle. They could neither 
enter into the spirit of His doctrine, nor feel the 
need of His mediation. Their obedience to the letter 
and ceremonies of the law fully satisfied, in their 
estimation, all the demands of righteousness. The 
Gentiles, on the other hand, who had no revealed 
law, and who therefore had never sought to attain 
righteousness by its means, when this attainment 
was brought before them, and facilitated by faith, 
closed with the oSer, and thus made themselves 
the people of God's choice, so far as they believed. 
They attained righteousness by having their faith 
accounted to them as righteousness. The Jews, 
narrowed l)y their habitual attachment to law, strove 
to attain righteousness by a formal obedience to its 
letter, making justice to consist in this, and thus 
they at once missed their aim, and deluded their 
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conscience. When the attainment of righteousness, 
therefore, was preached through the death of Christ, 
the Gentiles, who did not imagine that they were 
already fulfilling the law, and who consequently felt 
that they needed justification, welcomed the message ; 
while the Jews, who supposed that they were already 
fulfilling the law, felt no need of a Eedeemer, or of 
reconciliation to God, and rejected what appeared to 
them a needless mercy. Christ procuring reconcili- 
ation for men by causing their faith to be taken in- 
stead of perfect justice, was a stumbling-block to the 
Jews, but to the Gentiles a source of joy and hope. 
The rock on which the rulers of the Jewish nation 
split was their ascribing to God the same idea of 
justice which they cherished themselves. Their 
justice or righteousness was one-sided, exacting, 
and unmerciful, and their lawyers laid it in this form 
an insupportable burthen on the people. They sup- 
posed that God's justice was of the same kind, and 
they believed that they satisfied it by the formalities 
of worship and the respectabilities of their higher 
grade of social life. But in the character of God 
justice and mercy are one — ^not reconciled or blended, 
but identical. When God is merciful to man, He is 
just; and when He is just, He is merciful. He, there- 
fore, who with an enlightened mind submits to the 
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righteousness or justice of Grod, thereby acknowledges 
his need of mercy, and his inability to meet God in 
any other character than as the Merciful One. He 
is aware that it is by mercy that he is permitted to 
enter on the career of righteousness in his own con- 
duct, and that his highest attainments in it will still 
need mercy, through Christ, to ensure acceptance. 
He knows that his rigliteousness will fail him, and 
that it is his faith in Christ which will finally have 
%o stand for him instead of it. This the Jews could 
not understand ; they sought righteousness according 
to a human model, and imagining that they attained 
it, they did not submit themselves to the righteous- 
ness of Grod. The law, when spiritually discerned, 
. or when undertaken by any one who exercises the 
faculty of faith, leads necessarily to Christ. The man 
who has the keen and distant vision that faith be- 
stows perceives the whole scope and inner intention 
of the law, and, knowing that he cannot satisfy its 
requirements, he is conscious that he needs a Ee- 
deemer who may both aid him in the pursuit of 
righteousness and be a refuge to him through faith 
where he fails. But the Jews, not having faith, or 
not discerning the spirit of the law — for the expres- 
sions are equivalent— did not feel the need of a Ee- 
deemer. They were satisfied with their literal and 
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external observances, and so, not knowing their 
failure, were not led to Christ. For the character- 
istic righteousness of the law knows nothing but law, 
and seeks life by rigorous obedience of some kind. 
*The man which doeth those things shall live by 
them.' It does not include faith, and must derive 
all its strength and guidance from an external 
standard. But the righteousness which is of faith, 
and includes faith in an incarnate and ascended 
Saviour, is independent of all fiirther exhibitions of 
power or declarations of duty. It seeks not to bring 
Christ down from heaven again, nor to raise Him 
from the dead again. It has the spring of life 
within itself, and needs no furiher replenishment 
through outward signs. ' The word is nigh thee in 
thy mouth and in thy heart ; that is, the word of faith 
which we preach.' And as the Gentiles sought this 
righteousness by faith, and the Jews did not seek it, 
God, who is no respecter of persons, heard the Gen- 
tiles and made them the depositaries of His truth. 
' For there is no difference between the Jew and the 
Greek ; for the same Lord over all is rich unto all 
that call upon Him.' 

There are, moreover, certain measures of a practical 
kind that accompany the gospel, as distinguished 
from the law, certain public duties that cleave to 
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it; and if the Jewish nation be found wanting in 
the disposition that acknowledges those duties, we 
cannot wonder at their rejection. The very 
term 'good tidings' implies the telling x. 14. 
and communicating of them to others. 
A silent nation entrusted with the gospel would be 
an anomaly. ' Whosoever calls on the name of the 
Lord shall be saved ; ' such is the universal conse- 
quence which the religion of Christ carries with it. 
But how can men call until they have believed, and 
how can they believe if they have not heard, and 
how can they hear if there be no proclaimer, and how 
shall there be a proclaimer if the good tidings be 
left in charge of a nation whose boasted and che- 
rished delusion is that they only are the inheritors 
of the promises of Grod ? And yet their own sacred 
writings might teach them that not the inheritors 
but the proclaimers of truth are foremost in honour 
and favour. ' How beautiful are the feet of them 
that preach the gospel of peace, and bring glad 
tidings of good things.' But how can the Jews as a 
nation discharge this primary obligation of the gos- 
pel, this active propagation of it among others, seeing 
that they have not all submitted to it themselves ? 
Their general refusal to accept the gospel might be 
expressed in the language of Isaiah — ' Lord, who hath 
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believed our report ? ' — language which, moreover, 
implies the indispensableness of preaching, as a means 
of extending the truth of God. But can the Jews 
plead that this duty, so inherent in the gospel, has 
not been discharged towards them ? ' Have they not 
heard ? ' ' Yes, verily,' the Apostle replies, again 
describing in the words of the Jewish Scriptures the 
fact that the knowledge of Jesus Christ had been 
carried into all parts of the world where the scat- 
tered nation might be found, 'their sound went 
into all the earth, and their words into the ends of 
the world.' But after all there was no reason why 
this revolution should have come with such a shock 
of surprise on the Jewish nation. They might have 
known by direct prophecy from the beginning of 
their history that they were to be exposed to this 
competition with the Gentile world, and that they 
would fail in the trial. Moses and Isaiah prepared 
them for what has come to pass. 'First Moses 
saith, I will provoke you to jealousy by them that 
are no people, and by a foolish nation I will anger 
you. But Esaias is very bold and saith, I was found 
of them that sought me not, I was made manifest 
unto them that asked not after me. But to Israel 
he saith. All day long I have stretched forth my 
hands unto a disobedient and gainsaying people.' 
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A correct knowledge of election will guard the 
Israelitish nation against despair, and the 
whole Christian Church, whether Gentiles xi. 
or Israelites, against presumption. Has 
G-od cast off His once chosen people ? The fact 
that nations are chosen as a means, and not as an 
end, answers this question. If election were a good 
and wise thing in and for itself, there would be no 
medium between election and reprobation ; and the 
instant the Jews ceased to be elect, they must 
become finally and universally reprobate. But if 
election be a means, and not an end, no such 
consequence follows. God has not cast off His 
people, because He does not cast off for the sake of 
casting off, nor elect for the sake of electing. He 
casts off on account of unfitness for a given task, 
and He elects on account of fitness for the same 
task. As a nation, the Jews proved themselves tmfit, 
and so as a nation they were cast off; but this does 
not prevent those among them who were fit from 
still continuing elect. So far as the Jews were unfit, 
they were cast off; and so far as they were fit, they 
remained elect. St. Paul himself was an instance. 
He was a true-bom Jew, yet a chosen instrument of 
Christ. By fixed and immutable principles, God has 
His people within His people. His Israel within Israel. 
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^ At this presenttime also there is a remnant according 
to election of grace.' If this inner election were 
made on account of mere fore-ordination, of course 
it would follow that the remainder were fore- 
ordained to destruction. But it is not so ; the 
remnant are men who have not bowed the knee to 
the image of Baal, and who are thereby proved to 
be fit to do God's work. Is election, then, accord- 
ing to works ? There are two dangers associated 
with the idea of election. If election were absolute 
and final, men would boast of God's exclusive love ; 
if it were founded on merit, men would boast of their 
superior goodness. The expression * election of 
favour ' excludes and guards against both dangers. 
Nations are chosen not absolutely, but for their 
fitness ; so they cannot rest in predetermined divine 
favouritism. But this fitness is faith, and this excludes 
the idea of merit. The primary notion of Christian 
faith annihilates the thought of obtaining anything for 
the sake of works, because faith includes in its defini- 
tion the idea of trust in another for something which 
we could not obtain for ourselves. The election that 
is on account of faith must be accepted as a favour, 
and the election that is accepted as a favour cannot 
be boasted of as a right. The fitness arising from 
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faith cannot contain in it the possibility of boasting 
of fitness. But the fitness on the part of the elect 
and the unfitness on the part of the non-elect still 
remain. The Jews as a nation had eyes and saw 
not. The Gentiles had eyes and saw. Election was 
because of seeing, non-election because of wilful 
blindness. Israel, then, has not been blinded in 
order that it might fall. Eejection is not for 
rejection's sake. The fall of Israel was not the end 
sought. On the contrary, the spread of the truth, 
and the lifting up of mankind thereby, is the end 
sought, and the Jewish fall is made to contribute to 
it. Everything is made conducive to that. The 
salvation of men is the only predestined, predeter- 
mined thing, and our ecclesiastical fortunes as 
nations or as individuals are as ripples on the 
stream of history that bears that consummation 
onward. These ripples may seem cruel billows to 
us, but to Grod they are as when the whisper of His 
winds awakens the surface of the summer lake into 
smiles. And if we rise somewhat more to a level 
with God's purpose, they will seem to us as to Him. 
God makes all things to contribute to His ends. 
The Jews elected were elected for the world's good ; 
their fitness was made to contribute to it. The Jews 
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rejected were rejected for the world's good; their 
unfitness was made to contribute to it. Their 
rejection was even made to contribute to its own 
reversal, because the sight of Gentiles chosen to fill 
their place would rouse them firom their slumber of 
absolute election and legal merit to the true elec- 
tion of faith. One rule of the divine conduct is 
obvious : election is because of fitness, and fitness 
because of faith, and fidth excludes boasting. 
' Because of unbelief they were broken off, and thou 
standest by faith. Be not high-minded, but fear.' 
Thus one purpose in unbroken continuity runs 
through the vicissitudes of the world's life. Na- 
tions are made to be warnings to each other, and 
to counterbalance each other. The &ilure of one 
instrument of spreading God's kingdom on earth 
produces the success of another, and the success of 
the latter reverberates on the torpor of the former 
and awakens it. And so God's work goes on. Each 
instrument at the time is chosen for its faith, and 
continues elect only while it believes. And the 
disbelief of one helps the belief of another, and the 
belief of the other recoils on the disbelief of the 
first, and thus, by a series of alternations and re- 
actions, the world is being saved. ' For as ye in 
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times past have not beKeved Grod, yet have now 
obtained mercy through their unbelief, even so 
have these also now not believed, that through your 
mercy they also may obtain mercy. For Grod hath 
concluded them all in imbelief, that He might have 
mercy upon all.' 



NOTES, 



-•o*- 



Ch. i. 1. — KXiyroc occurs Exod. xii. 16, and eleven times 
in the twenty-third chapter of Lev., to express the ap- 
pointment of certain days as holy. From this usage we 
can infer that the holiness in question was only an under- 
standing between God and man that such days should be 
considered and observed as holy, God commanding, and 
man consenting, that they should be so observed, but the 
efficacy of the appointment and the reality of the holiness 
depending on the general obedience of the worshippers. 
The word is also found in Judges xiv. 11 ; 2 Eangs xv. 11 
(2 Sam. in English Version), and 3 Kings i. 41, 49 (1 Kings 
in English Version). In the second of those instances, 
where the reading is somewhat doubtful, the reference is 
to a body of men called or summoned to follow Absalom in 
ignorance of his purpose, in the Other three to guests or 
persons invited to a feast. In this latter case the meaning 
is not strictly either guests or invited persons, but invited 
persons who have accepted the invitation or call, and con- 
sented to become guests ; the efficacy of the call, and the 
reality of the character or relation, still depending on the 
conduct of the persons concerned. 

In the Gospels * called ' is only twice to be met with ; 
Matt. XX. 16, and xxii. 14. In the first passage it relates 
to the word * sent ' in verse 2 ; in the second to * gathered 
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together ' in verse 10. Thus it still expresses a dependent 
relation or state acquired by a call or mission, and by 
assent to it ; the conduct proper to the state or relation 
remaining in the power of the persons to whom the word 
is applied. There is nothing unconditionally fixed or final 
in the meaning of the term. 

In the remaining portions of the New Testament, the 
word occurs nine times : — Rom. i. 1, 6, 7 ; viii. 28 ; 1 Cor. i. 
1, 2, 24; Jude 1; Apoc. xvii. 14. In Eom. i. 7, and 
1 Cor. i. 2, it expresses the appointment or call of 
Christians to be holy. This is the end for which God 
has called them, and by professing to consent to his call 
they are placed in a relation, the proper characteristic of 
which is holiness. This characteristic they are bound to 
fulfil, but the word * called ' implies only the relation 
and not the iulfilment of its duties. In Eom. i. 1, and 
1 Cor. i. 1, it expresses the appointment or designation 
of Paul to the special office or relation of apostle. All 
Christians are called or appointed to be holy ; Paul, 
moreover, was appointed to be an apostle. The office or 
relation was acquired by God's call or appointment, and 
Paul's acceptance of it. The reality of the title, or the 
efficacy of the appointment, depended on the due dis- 
charge of the duties belonging to the office or relation. 
In the other passages it is employed absolutely to express 
the appointment or call of Christians by God, and their 
assent to it ; the nature of the character and duties to 
which they had been called being taken for granted; 
just as it had been employed to express the appointment 
or call of guests, in application to persons invited to a 
feast and accepting the invitation, without specifying 
the nature of the relation, and without implying the 
realisation of its duties. On the whole, a person * called ' 
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is not one to whom the call has come with purposed 
efficacy on the part of the caller, nor one who has in 
reality responded to the call, nor yet one called without 
any reference to the effect or result of the call upon him, 
but one who, by reason of his being called and professing 
to ass2nt and respond to the call, has assumed a new 
condition, relation, and responsibility. The word means 
appointed, enrolled, officially or ecclesiastically designated. 
fvayyiXiov. The Old Testament from its earliest re- 
cord to its latest abounds with promises of a coming time 
when the spirit of evil should be overthrown, when truth 
and justice should reign, when men should be delivered 
Irom the bondage of ancestral and personal sin, when 
nations should forget their jealousies and all become one 
people of the Lord, when law should not be an outward 
terror but an inward: spiritual instinct, when knowledge 
should be the equal privilege of all, when purity and peace 
and good- will should flourish over the whole earth. The 
arrival of this reign or kingdom, with the additional powers 
of Reconciliation and Immortality, was the Gospel which 
Jesus preached, which He left to his disciples to preach 
for ever (Matt. xxiv. 14), and for the fulfilment of which 
He taught us to petition our Father whenever we pray. 

4. opiffdivTog, * Appointed.' Not absolutely appointed Son 
of God, but appointed Son of God with the spiritual power 
of holiness (Matt, xxviii. 18). 

5. vTTFp Tov orofxaroc avrov — as opposed to the glory of 
the apostle. Comp. 1 Cor. i. 15 ; 3 John, 7. 

17. liKaioavvr}, The characteristic justice of God, i.e. the 
justice which provides a remedy and a pardon for sin (comp. 
iii. 26). A just man is one who is characterised by the 
justice which God has exhibited towards him (comp. 
Matt. i. 19, and the parable of the unforgiving servant). 
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19. TO yvtjffTov, See Gen. ii. 9, and comp. Plut. Vit. 
Fah, Max, iv, 

Ch. iii. 25. irapeaiv. See Plut. Symp, lib. iii. quaest. 
V. ii.; Phil. Quod DeL Pot. 46; Steph. Thes. vol iv. 4441: 
and comp. Heb. xii. 12 ; 2 Sam. iv. 1 ; Jer. xx. 9 ; Zeph. 
iii. 16 ; Ecclus. ii. 12, 13; xxv. 23 ; Joseph. Ant, xiii. 12, 5. 

Ch. iv. 4, 5. ipyafo/ifV^. Several modern commen- 
tators translate * to him that works for hire.* This inter- 
pretation affords no conceivable relation between the two 
members of the fifth verse. There is no species of contrast 
or incompatibility between working for hire and believing 
in a God who justifies the ungodly, unless working for hire 
includes the notion of doing a perfect work, which of course 
it is not meant to do by those who propose this rendering. 
Working for a reward is the lowest form of Christianity, 
but it is not inconsistent with believing in a Saviour. But 
the great objection is that the idea thus introduced has no 
pertinence to the occasion — that it interrupts the regular 
order of the apostle's argument. The question is whether 
Abraham's justification, considered as a fact, was through 
faith or works. This question will not be in the least de- 
gree helped by settling what form of words are to be used 
in reference to one who works for hire. It will not advance 
the position of the Jewish opponent to prove that Abraham 
worked for hire; neither does it advance the apostle's 
position to prove that he did not. The fourth and fifth 
verses are not a statement of doctrine or principle, but 
simply an argument founded on the proper use of language. 
It had been said of Abraham that his faith was counted 
to him for righteousness. This language, St. Paul argues, 
can be fitly used only of one justified by faith, and different 
language would be employed of one justified by works. 
Those verses should never be separated from the context. 
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Ch. V. 7. — * For barely for a just man one will die, for a 
just man I say, because for the Right some would even boldly 
die.* See xiii. 4; 1 Thesu. v. 15; and comp. a\rroq dvTo 
ayadov, Phil. De Sept et Fest. 

Ch. vi. 2. airtdavofuy ry afiapHifj *are dead by sin.* A 
similar expression occurs in Gal. ii. 19, ^la ro/jiov yofi^ 
airidayov, * I through the law am dead by the law.' The 
law made him a sinner, and then put him to death for being 
one. 

14. * You must not pennit sin to have dominion over 
you,' Matt. xvi. 22 ; xx. 26 ; 2 Cor. xi. 10. 

Ch. xii. 2. avatcaivwtni rov rooc, * by the renewing 
agency of the mind.' Comp. Tit. iii. 5, Rom. vi. 4, via. 6. 
The idea is not the renewal of the mind by the Spirit, but 
the renewal of the body by the spiritualised mind. The 
subjugation of the body to the mind is essentially a * reason- 
able service.' 
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German of Dr. E. Zbllbb, with the Autbor's approval, by the Bev. Oswald 
3. BsiCHXL, B.CX. and M*A« Crown Svo. Sa. 6a. 

The STOICS, EPICUEEAirS, and SCEPTICS. Translated from the 
G^erman of Dr. E. Zellbb, with the Autbor's appro^'al, by Oswald J. 
BiBiCHEL, B.C Ji. and MJL Grown Svo. price 149. • 

The ETHICS of ABISTOTLE, illustrated with Essays and Notes. 
By Sir A. Gbaitt, Bart. MA. LL J>. Second Edition, revised and completed. 
2 vols. 8yo. price 28a, 

Tha KICOHACHEAN ETHICS of ABISTOTLE newlj translated mto 
Enslisb. By B. Williams, B.A.Pellow and late Lecturer of Merton College, 
and sometime Studeut of Ohrist Church, Oxford. 8vo. lis. 

SLEKEHTS of LOGIC. By B. Whatelt, D.D. late Archhishop of 
Dublin. New Edition. 8vo. 10s. 6<2. crown 8vo. 49. 6<2. 

Elements of Bhetoric. By the same Author. New Edition. 8to« 
KM. M, crown Svo. 49. M, 

English Ssmonymes. Bj.E. Janb Whatelt. Edited by Archbishop 
Whatelt. 6th Edition. Fcp. 8«. 

BACON'S ESSATS with ANNOTATIONS. By B. Whatblt, D.D. 

late Archbishop of Dublin. Sixth Edition. 8vo.l0«. 6d. 

LOBD BACON'S WOBES, collected and edited by J. SpsDDiKa, M.A. 
R. L. Ellis, MA. and D. D. Heath. New and Gheaper Edition. 7 vols. 
8yo. price £3 13«. 6d, 

The SUBJECTION of WOMEN. By John Stuart Mux. New 

Edition. Fost8yo.'6«. 

On BEFBESENTATIVE GOVEBNHENT. By John Stuart Mill. 

Third Edition. Svo. 9«. Grown Svo. 28, 

On LIBEBTT. By John Stuart Mill. Fourth Edition. Post 
8vo. Is, ed. Grown Svo. Is, ^d. 

Principles of Political Economy. By the same Author. Sixth 
Edition. 2 vols. Svo. 30«. Or in 1 voL crown Svo. 6«. 

A System of Logic, Batiooinative and Inductive. By the sAne 
Author. Seventh Edition. Two vols. Svo. 25^. 

ANALYSIS of Mr. HILL'S STSTEM of LOGIC. By W. Stbbrivg, 
H.A. Pellow of Worcester GoUeffe, Oxford. New Edition. 12mo. 8«. 6d. 

ITTILITABIANISM. By John Stuart Mill. Third Edition. 8yo.5«. 
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DI8SEBTATI0HS and DISCXTIIIOHS, POLITICAL, PHIL080PEI- 
CAL, and HISTOBICAL. By JoHir Stuast Mill. Second Edition, revised. 
8 vols. 8yo. 86«. 

EXAMINATION of Sir W. HAMILTON'S PHILOSOPHY, and of the 

Principal Philosophical Questions discussed in his Writings. Sy Sows 
StuaetMill. Third Edition. 8vo.l6«. 

An OUTLINE of the NECS8SABT LAWS of THOTTOHT : a Treatise 
on Pure and Applied Logic. By the Most Bev. WillUlM, Lord Arch- 
bishop of York, D.D. F.R.S. Ninth Thousand. Grown 8vo. 6s, M, 

The ELEMENTS of POLITICAL ECONOMY. By Hbnby Buhnino 
Mjlcleod, MJL. Barrister-at-Law. 8vo. 16«. 

A Dietionary of Political Economy ; Biographical, Bibliographicaly 
Historical, and PracticaL By the same Author. Vol. I. royal 8to. 80«. 

The ELECTION of BEPBESENTATIVES, Parliamentary and Mnni- 
oipal ; a Treatise. By Thomas Hasb, Barrister-at-Law. Third Edition, 
with Additions. Grown Svo, 6«. 

SPEECHES of the BIGHT HON. LOBD MACAXTLAY, corrected by 
Himself. People's Edition, crown 8yo. 8«. 6d, 

Lord Macaolay's Speeches on Parliamentary Beform in 18S1 uni 

1838. 16mo. It, 
INATTOXTBAL ADDBESS delivered to the University of St Andrews, 
By JoHB* Stuabt Mill. 8vo. 6s, People's Edition, crown Svo. Is, 

A DICTIONABY of the ENOLISH LANOTTAGE. By R G. Latham, 
MJL M J). P.R.S. Founded on the Dictionary of Dr. Samuel Johkbov, as 
edited by the Ber. H. J. Todd, with numerous Emendations and Additions, 
In Pour Volumes, 4to. price £7. 

THESAUBUS of ENGLISH WOBDS and PHBASES, classified and 
arranged so as to facilitate the Expression of Ideas, and assist in Literary 
Gomposition. By P. M. Boost, M.D. New Edition. Grown 8vo. 10s. M. 

LECTQBES on the SCIENCE of LANGUAGE, delivered at the Boyal 
Institution. By Max MI^leb, M.A. &c Foreign Member of the Prench 
Institute. Sixth Edition. 2 vols, crown Svo. price IQs. 

CHAPTEBS on LANGUAGE. By Fbederio W. Fabrab, F.B.S. 

Head Master of Marlborough Gollege. Grown 8vo. Bs, 6d, 

WOBB-GOSSIP ; a Series of Familiar Essays on Words and their 
Peculiarities. By the Bev. W. L. Blacklbt, M.A. Pep. 8vo. 68, 

A BOOK ABOUT WOBDS. By 6. F. Graham, Author of < English, 
or the Art of Gomposition,' &c. Pep. 8vo. price Zs, Qd, 

The DEBATES ; a Series of Complete Debates, Outlines of Debates, 
and Questions for Discussion. ByP. BowTOV. Pep. 6«. 

MANUAL of ENGLISH LITEBATUBE, Historical and CriticaL By 
Thomas Askold, M JL Second Bdition. Grown Svo. price 7«. M, 

SOUTHETS DOCTOB, complete in One Volume. Edited by the Bev. 
J, W. Wabtbs, B.D. Square crown 8vo. 128, 6d. 

HISTOBICAL and CBITICAL COMMENTABY on the OLD TESTA- 

MENT ; with a New Traaslwtion. By M. M. Kalisch, PhJ). VeL. L 

OenesiSt Svo. 18«. or adapte d for the General Beader, 12«. Vol. II. Bxodms, 

168, or adapted for the Qeneral Beader, 12«. Vol. IU. LeviHcus, Past !• 

- 168, or adarpted for the Qennai Boeder, 8«. 
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1 HEBBEW eSAXMAB, with EXEBCISES. Bj M. M. Kauboh, 
Ph.D. Past L Outlinea with Exercises, Svo. 12*. 9d, Kby, 5«. Fabt II. 
Exceptional Forme and Constructions, 12*. M, 

k LATIN-ENGLISH BICTIONABT. By J. T. Whits, D.D. of 
Corpus Christi College, and J. E. Biddlb. MA. of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford. 
Third Editiou. revised. 2 vols. 4to. pp. 2,128. price 42«. cloth. 

White's College Latin-English Dictionary (Intermediate Size), 
abridged for the use of University Students from the Pareut Work (as 
above). Medium Svo. pp. 1.048, price 18«. cloth. 

Whitens Jnnior Student's Complete Latin-English and English-Latin 
Dictionary. New Edition. Square 12mo. pp. 1.05S, price 12«. 

aAn»T*tAW / The ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY, price 6*. (W. 
separately | ^j^^ lAtIN-BNGLISH DICTIONARY, price 7*. 6cf. 

An EH6LISH-6BEEK LEXICON, containing all the Greek Words 
used by Writers of good authority. By C. D. Yoboe, BJL New Edi- 
tion. 4to. 21«. 

Mr. TONGE'S NEW LEXICON, English and ereek, abridged from 
his larger work (as above). Revised Edition. Square 12mo. 89. 6d. 

A eBEEK-ENGLISH LEXICON. Compiled by H. G. Liddbll, D.D. 
Dean of Christ Church, and R. ScoxT. DJ>. Dean of Rochester. Sixth 
Edition. Crown 4to. price 8e«. 

A Lexicon, Greek and English, abridged from Liddbll and Soott*8 
Oreek- English Lexicon, Twelfth Edition. Square 12mo. 7«. M, 

A 8ANSXBIT-ENGLISH BICTIONABT, the Sanskrit words printed 
both in the original Devanagari and in Roman Letters. Compiled by 
T. Benfet. Prof, in the Univ. of Gdttingen. Svo. 628, 6d, 

WALKER'S PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE. Thoroughly revised Editions, by B. H. Smaet. 8vo. 12*. 16ma 6« 

A PRACTICAL DICTIONARY of the FRENCH and ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGES. By L. CoNTAirsEAU. Fourteenth Edition. Post Svo. 10«. 6<f. 

Contansean's Pocket Dictionary, French and English, abridged from 
the above by the Author. New Edition, revised. Square ISmo. Ss, Qd, 

NEW PRACTICAL DICTIONARY of the GERMAN LAVeiTAeE; 

German-English and English-German. By the Rev. W. L. Blacelet, MJl. 
and Dr. GjlSll Maetin Feiedlandeb. Post Svo. 7s. Qd. 

The MiSTERY of LANGUAGES ; or, the Art of Speaking Foreign 



Tongues Idiomatically. By Thomas Peendebgast, late of the Civil 
Service at Madras. Second Edition. Svo. Gs. 



Miscellaneous Works and Popular Metaphysics. 

The ESSAYS and CONTRIBUTIONS of A. E. H. B., Author of < The 
Recreations of a Country Parson.' Uniform Editions :— 

RiBcreations of a Country Parson. By A. K. H, B, First and Segovd 
Sebies, crown Svo. 3^. 6(2. each. 
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The COMMON-PLACE FHILOSOFHEB in TOWN and COXTNTBT. By 
A4 E. H. B. Grown 8vo. price Zs, Qd, 

Leisure Hoars in Town; Essays Consolatory, JEsthetical, Moral, 
Social, and Domestic. By A. K. H. B. Crown 8vo. 3«. Qd, 

The Antnmn Holidays of a Country Parson; Essays contributed 
to Fraser^s Magazine and to Oood Words, By A.E.H. B. Crown 8yo.S«. 6tf . 

The Graver Thoughts of a Country Parson. By A. K. H. B. Eibst 

and Second Sebies, crown Svo. 8«. 6d. each. 

Critical Essays of a Country Parson, selected from Essays con* 
tributed to Fra8er*8 Magazine, By A. E. H. B. Crown Svo. 3«. 6d, 

Sunday Afternoons at the Parish Church of a Scottish University 
City. By A. *K. H. B. Crown Svo. 8«. 6d. 

Lessons of Middle Age ; with some Account of various Cities and 
Men. ByA. E.H. B. Crown Svo. 8«. 6<2. 

Counsel and Comfort spoken from a City Pulpit. By A. K, H. B. 
Crown Svo. price 3«. Qd, 

Changed Aspects of Unchanged Truths ; Memorials of St. Andrews 
Sundays. By A. E. H.B. Crown Svo. Ss, 6c2. 

Present-day Thoughts ; Memorials of St. Andrews Sundays. By 
. A. E. H. B. Crown Svo. 3«. Qd, 

SHOBT STUBIES on 6BEAT SUBJECTS. By James Anthony 
Pbottde. M. a. lat(? Fallow of Exeter Coll. Oxford. Third Edition. Svo. 12«. 
Second Sebieb, nearly ready. 

LOBD MACAULAT'S MISCELLANEOUS WBITINGS :— 

LiBBiiBT Edition. 2 vols. Svo. Portrait, 21«. 
People's Edition, l vol. crown Svo. 4s, 6d, 

The BEY. STBNET SMITH'S MISCELLANEOUS WOBKS ; includ- 
ing his Contributions to the Edinburgh Review, Crown Svo. Qs, 

The Wit and Wisdom of the Bev. Sydney Smith: a Selection of 
the most memorable Passages in his Writings and Conversation. 16mo. 8«. 6d. 

TBACES of HISTOBT in the NAMES of PLACES; with a 

Vocabulary of the BK)ots out of which Names of Places in England and Wales 
are formed. By Flavbll Edmunds. Crown Svo. 7*. 6d. 

The ECLIPSE of FAITH ; or, a Visit to a Beligious Sceptic By 
Henby Rogebs. Twelfth Edition. Pep. 6«. 

Defence of the Eclipse of Faith, by its Author ; a rejoinder to Dr. 
Newman's J26!|)^. Third Edition. Pep. 3«. 6(2. 

Selections from the Correspondence of B. E. H. Oreyson. By the 

same Author. Third Edition. Crown Svo. 7«. 6<2. 

FAMILIES of SPEECH, Four Lectures delivered at the B^al 
Institution of Great Britain. By the Bev. P. W. Pabbab, M.A. P.B.S. 
Head Master of Marlborough College. Post Svo. with Two Mi^s, 6«. td, 

CHIPS from' a eEBMAN WOBKSHOP; being Essays on the Science 
of Beligion, and on Mythology, Traditions, and Customs. By Mas 
Mt^LLEB, M Jk.. &c. Poreigu Member of the French Institute. 3 vols. 8to.£2. 

B 
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ANALYSIS of the PHENOMENA of the HITMAN MINB. Bj 
Jambs Mill. A New Bdition, with Notes, lUustrative and Oritical, bv 
Alsxavdmb But. Ajtdbbw Phtdultbil and Gborob Gbotb. Edited, 
with additionsl Notes, by Joks Stuabt Mill. 2 vols. 8vo. j)rice 28s. 

An nmODTTCnON to MENTAL PHILOSOPHY, on the IndactiYe 
Method. By J.D.Mobbll,MJLLLJ). 8yo.l2<. 

XLEMENTS of PSYCHOLOOT, containing the Analysis of the 
Intelleotual Powers. By the same Author. Post 8va 7«. 6<l. 

The SECSET of HEOEL: being the Hegelian System in Origin, 
Principle, Porm, and Matter. By J. H. Stiblibo. 2 vols. Svo. 28s. 

Sir William Hamilton ; being the Philosoph j of Perception : an 
Analysis. By the same Author. 8vo. 6s. 

The SENSES and the INTELLECT. Bj Albxandbb Bain, M.D. 
Professorof Logic in the University of Aberdeen. Third Edition. 8yo. 16s. 

The EMOTIONS and the WILL. By the same Anthor. New 
Edition, preparing for publication. 

On the STXTBY of GHAEACTEB, including an Estimate of Phrenology. 
Sy the same Author. New Edition, preparing for publication. 

MENTAL and MOEAL SCIENCE: a Compendium of Psychology 
and BtMcs. By the same Author. Second Edition. Crown 8yo. 10s. Qd, 

LOeiC, DEDTTCTIVE and INDTTCTIYE. By the same Anthor. In 
Two Fabts, crown 8yo. 10s. Qd, Each Part may be had separately :— 
Pabt I. Deduction, 4s. Pabt II. Induction, 6s. 6c2. 

TIME and SPACE; a Metaphysical Essay. By Shadworth H. 
HoDasoN. (This work covers the whole ground of Speculative Philosophy.) 
8vo. price 16s. 

The Theory of Practice ; an Ethical Inqniry. By the same Anthor. 
(This work, in conjunction with the foregoing, completes a system of Philo* 
sophy.) 2 vols. 8vo. price 24s. 

STBONO AND FSEE; or, First Steps towards Social Science. By 
the Author of * My Life, and What shall I do with it ? ' 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 

The PHILOSOPHY of NECESSITY ; or. Natural Law as applicable to 
Mental, Moral, and Social Science. By Chablbs Bbay. Second Edition 
8va.9s. 

The Edneation of the Feelings and Affections. By the same Author, 

Third Edition. 8vo.8«.6d. 

On Force, its Mental and Moral Correlates. By the same Anthor, 
8ve.6s. 

A TBEATISE on HITMAN NATUBE ; being an Attempt to Introduce 
the Experimental Method of Beasoning into Moral Subjects. By Datid 
HuMB. ^Edited, with Notes, Ac. by T. H. Gbebb, Fellow, and T. H. 
Gboib, late Scholar, of Balliol (Allege, Oiford. [In th» press, 

ESSAYS MORAL, POLITICAL, and LITEEABY. By David Hums. 

By the same Editors. [In the press. 
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Astronomy^ Meteorology^ Popular Geography^ &c. 

OUTLINES of ASTBONOMT. By Sir J. F. W. Hbbsohel, Bart. 

MJL Tenth Edition, revised ; with OPlates and many Woodcuts. 8vo. 18«. 

The SUN ; BULEB, LIGHT, FIBE, and LIFE of the FLANETABT 
SYSTEM. By Richabd A. Peoctob, BjL F.B^.S. With 10 Plates (7 
coloured) and 107 Figures on Wood. Crown 8vo. 14». 

OTHEB WOBLDS THAN OTTBS ; the Flnrality of Worlds Studied 
imder the Light of Becent Scientific Besearches. By the same Author 
Second Edition, with 14 Illustrations. Crown 8to. 10$. 6a. 

SATXTBN and its SYSTEM. By the same Author. 8vo.wlthl4Flate8,14«. 

SGHALLEN*S SFECTBXTM ANALYSIS, in its application to Terres- 
trial Substances and the Physical Constitution of the Heavenly Bodies. 
Translated Yxj Jajsb and C. Lasseu. ; edited by W. HuGOiire, LL.D.F.B.S. 
Crown 8vo. with Illustrations. ^Nearly ready, 

CELESTIAL OBJECTS for COMMON TELESCOPES. By the Bot. 
T. W. Webb» ma. F JLA.S. Second Edition, revised, with a large Map of 
the Moon, and several Woodcuts. 16mo. 7«. 6d. 

NAVIGATION and NAUTICAL ASTBONOMY (Practical, Theoretical, 
Scientific) for the use of Students and Practical Men. By J. Mebkitibld 
F.BJuS and H. Eyebs. 8va 149. 

DOVE'S LAW of STOBMS, considered in connexion with the Ordinary 
Movements of the Atmosphere. Translated Iqt B. H. Scott, M.A. T.CJ> 
8vo. 109. Qd, 

MCCULLOCH'S DICTIONABY, Geographical, Statistical, and Historical, 
of the various Countries, Places, and Priooipal Natural Objects in the World. 
New Edition, with the Statistical Information brought up to the latest 
returns by F. Mabtixt. 4 vols. 8vo. with coloured Maps, £4 4s, 

A GENEBAL DICTIONABY of GEOGBAPHY, Descriptive, Physical, 
Statistical, and Historical : formiiig a complete Gazetteer of the World. By 
A. Keith Johitbton, LL JD. F.B.G.S. Bevised Edition. 8vo.81«.6<{. 

A MANUAL of GEOGBAPHY, Physical, Industrial, and PoUtical. 
By W. HxTGHES, F.B.G.S. With 6 Maps. Fcp.7«.6c2. 

The STATES of the BIVEB PLATS : theur Industries and Commerce. 
By WiLFBiD Latham, Buenos Ayres. Second Edition, revised. 8vo. 129. 

MAUNBEB'S TBEASUBY of GEOGBAPHY, Physical, Historical, 
Descriptive, and Political. Edited by W. Huoheb. F.B.G.S. Bevised 
Edition, with 7 Maps and 16 Plates. Fcp. 6«. cloth, or 9«. %d, bound in calf 



Natural History and Popular Science. 

ELEMENTABY TBEATISE on PHYSICS, Experimental and Applied. 
Translated and edited from Gakot's BUmentB de PhMiqve (with the Au> 
thor's sanction) by B. Atkiutsoit, PhJ). F.C.8. New Edition, revised 
and enlarged ; with a Coloured Plate and 620 Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 159. 

The ELEMENTS of PHYSICS or NATUBAL PHILOSOPHY. By 
Neil Abitott^ J). F JLS. Physician Extraordinary to the Queen. Sixth 
Edition, rewritten and completed. Two Parts. 8va 2l«. 
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SOVKD ; a Course of Eight Lectares delivered at the Royal Institiitir)n 
of Great Britain. By John Ttitdaix, LL.D. F.B.S. New Edition; crown 
8to. with Portrait of M, CMadni and 169 Woodcuts, price 9t. 

HEAT a MOBE of MOTIOK. Bj Professor John Ttndall, LL.D. 
F.S.S. Fourth Edition. Crown Svo. with Woodcuts. 10«. 6<f. 

BESEABGHES on BIAMA6NETISM and MAGNE-CBYSTALLIC 
ACTION ; including the Question of Biamagnetic Polarity. By the same 
Author. With 6 Plates and many Woodcuts. 8vo. price 14t, 

PBOFESSOB TTNDALL'S ESSATS on the USE and LIMIT of the 
IMAGINATION in SCIENCE. Being the Second Edition, with Additions, 
of his Discourse on the Scientific Use of the Imagination. 8vo. 38, 

KOTES of a COTTBSE of SEVEN LECTUBES on ELECTBIGAI 
PHENOMENA and THEORIES, delivered; at the Boyal Institution, 
▲.D. 1870. By Professor Ttwdail. Crown 8vo. 19. sewed, or l9. 6d. cloth. 

KOTES of a GOUBSE of NIKE LEGTXTBEB on LIGHT delivered at the 
Boyal Institution, a.d. 1809. By the same Author. Crown 8yo. price 1«« 
sewed, or U. 6d. cloth. 

LIGHT : Its Influence on Life and Health. By Forbbs Winslow, 
M.D. D.C.L. Oxon. (Hon.). Fcp. 8vo. Qs. 

A TBEATI8E on ELEGTBICITY, in Theory and Practice. By A. 
Db la Bftb, Prof, in the Academy of Geneva. Translated by C.Y. Waxebb, 
F.B.S. 3 vols. 8vo. with Woodcuts, £S IZs, 

The BEGINNING: its When and its How. By Mdngo Ponton, 
F.B.S.E. Post 8vo. with very numerous Illustrations, price 189. 

The FOBGES of the UNIVEBSE. By Geobgb Bebwick, M.D. 
Post 8vo. 68, 

The GOBBELATION of FHTSICAL FOBGES. By W. R. Grove, 
Q.C. y.P.B.S. Fifth Edition, revised, and followed by a Discourse on Con- 
tinuity. 8vo. 109. 6d. The Discourse on Continuity ^ separately, 28, Qd, 

KANTTAL of GEOLOGT. By S. Hauohton, M.D. F.R.S. Revised 
Edition, with 66 Woodcuts. Fcp.79.6<{. 

TAN DEB HOEVEN'S HANDBOOK of ZOOLOGT. Translated from 
the Second Dutch Edition by the Bev. W. Class, M J). F.B.S. 2 vols. 8vo. 
with 24 Plates of Figures, 60«. 

Professor OWEN'S LEGTUBE8 on the COMPABATIVE ANATOMY 

and Physiology of the Invertebrate Animals. Second Edition, with 236 
Woodcuts. Svo. 21«. 

The COMPABATIVE ANATOMT and PHTSIOLOGY of the VEBTE- 

brate Animals. By Richaed Owen, F.B.S. D.CX. With1,472 Wood- 
cuts. 3 vols. 8vo. £3 1 3«. Qd, 

The OBIGIN of CIVILISATION and the PBIMITIVE CONDITION 

of MAN : Mental and Social Condition of Sa^ges. By Sir John Lubbock, 
Bart. M.P. F.B.S. Second Edition, with 25 Woodcuts. Svo. price 169. 

The PBIMITIVE INHABITANTS of SCANDINAVIA : containing a 
Description of the Implements, Dwellings, Tombs, and Mode of Living of 
the Savages in the North of Europe during the Stone Age. By Sven 
NiLSBON. With 16 Plates of Figures and 3 Woodcuts. 8vo.l8f. 
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BI]ftLE ANIMALS ; being a Description of every Living Creature 
mentioned in the Scriptures, from the Ape to the Coriil. By the Eev. J. G. 
Wood, M J^.. F Jj.S. with about 100 Vignettes on Wood, 8vo. 21». 



HOMES WITHOUT HANDS : a Description of the Habitations of 
Animals, classed according to their Principle of Construction. By Rev, 
J. G. Wood, MA. F.L.S. With about 140 vignettes on Wood, 8vo. 219. 

A PAMILIAB HISTOBT of BIBDS. By E. Stanlbt, D.D. F.R.S. 
late Lord Bishop of Norwich. Seventh Edition, with Woodcuts. Fcp. 3«. M, 

The HAEMONIES of NATITBE and UNITY of CREATION. By Dr. 

Geobob Habtwio. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, IBs, 

The SEA and its LIVING WONDERS. By the same Author. Third 
(English) Edition. Svo. with many Illustrations, 2l9. 

The TROPICAL WORLD. By Dr. Geo. Hartwio. With 8 Chromo- 
xylographs and 172 Woodcuts. Svo. 21«. 

The POLAR WORLD ; a Popular Description of Man and Nature in the 
Arctic and Antarctic Regions of the Globe. By Dr. Gesboe Habtwio. 
With 8 Chromoxylographs, 3 Maps, and 85 Woodcuts. 8vo. 21<. 

KIRBT and SPENCE'S INTRODUCTION to ENTOMOLOGY, or 

Elements of the Natural History of Insects. 7th Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s, 

MAUNDER'S TREASURT of NATURAL HISTORT, or Popular 
Dictionary of Zoology. Revised and corrected by T. S. Cobbold, M.D. 
Fcp. with 900 Woodcuts, 68. cloth, or 98. 6d. bound in calf. 

The TREASURT of BOTANT, or Popular Dictionary of the Vegetable 
Kingdom ; including a Glossary of Botanical Terms. Edited by J. Lindlet, 
F.R.S. and T. Moobe, F.L.S. assisted by eminent Contributora With 274 
Woodcuts and 20 Steel Plates. Two Parts, fcp. 12«. cloth, or 199. calf. 

The ELEMENTS of BOTANT for FAMILIES and SCHOOLS. 

Tenth Edition, revised by Thomas Moobe, FJi.S. Fcp. with IM Wood- 
cuts. 28, Qd, 

The ROSE AMATEUB'S GUIDE. By Thomas Biyebs. Ninth 
Edition. Fcp. 48. 

The BRITISH ELORA; comprising the Phsenogamous or Flowering 
Plants and the Ferns. By Sir W. J. Hooeeb, K.H. and G. A. Walkbb- 
Abnott, LL.D. 12mo. with 12 Plates. 149. 

LOUDON'S ENCTCL0P2DIA of PLANTS ; comprising the Specific 
Character, Description, Culture, History, &o. of all the Plants found in 
Great Britain. With upwards of 12,000 Woodcuts. 8vo.42«. 

MAUNDER'S SCIENTIFIC and LITERART TREASURT. New 

Edition, thoroughly revised and in great part re- written, with above 1,000 
new Articles, by J. T. Johkeioit, Corr. M.Z.S. Fop. 6s. cloth, or 99. 6d. calf. 

A DICTIONARY of SCIENCE, LITERATURE, and ART. Fourth 
Edition, re-edited by W. T. Bbaitde (the ori^nal Author), and Geobge W. 
Cox, MJ^. assisted by contributors of eminent Scientific and Literary 
Acquirements. 3 vols, medium Svo. price 63«. cloth. 
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Chemistry^ Medicine^ Surgery, and the 

Allied Sciences. 

A DICnOKABT of CHEiaSTBT and the Allied Branches of other 
ScieQcen. By Heitry Watts, F.R.S. assisted by emineut Contributors. 
Complete in 5 toIs. medium 8vo. £7 S«. 

ELEMENTS of CHEMISTBT, Theoretical and FracticaL By W. Allbn 
MnxBB, M.D. late Prof, of Chemistry, King's ColL London. Pourth 
Edition. S vols. 8vo. £3. Pabt L Chemical PnYsics, 15s. Past II. 
iNosoAino Chemistry, 21«. Part ILL Oeoaitic Chemibtst, 24*. 

A HAHTJAL of CHEHISTBT, Descriptive and Theoretical By 
William OnLnro, M.B. FJLS. Past 1. 8vo. 9». Pabt II. jutt readf. 

OUTLINES of CHEKISTBT ; or, Brief Notes of Chemical Facts. 
By William Odlino, M.B. F.R.S. Crown 8yo. 78, M. 

A Course of Practical Chemistry, for the nse of Medical Students. 
By the same Author. New Edition, with 70 Woodcuts. Crown Svo. 79. 6d. 

Lectures on Animal Chemistry, delivered at the Boyal College of 
Physicians in 1865. By the same Author. Crown Svo 48. id. 

Lectures on the Chemical Changes of Carbon. Delivered at the 
Rqyal Institution of Oreat Britain. By the same Author. Grown Svo. 
price 4rif. Qd, 

A TREATISE on MEDICAL ELECTBICITT, THEORETICAL and 
PRACTICAL ; and its Use in the Treatment of Paralysis, Neuralgia, and 
other Diseases. By Julius Althaus. M.D. &o. Second Edition, revised 
and partly re-writtcn. Post Svo. with Plato and 2 Woodcuts, price 15«. 

The DIAGNOSIS, FATHOLOGT, and TREATMENT of DISEASES 

of Women; including the Diagnosis of Pregnancy. By Gbaily Hewitt, 
M J>. Second Edition, enlarged ; with 116 Woodcut Illustrations. Svo. 24«. 

LECTITRES on the DISEASES of INEANCT and CHILDHOOD. By 

Charles West, M.D. &c. Fifth Edition, revised and enlarged. Svo. 16«. 

A STSTEM of STJReERT, Theoretical and Practical. In Treatises 
by Various Authors. Edited by T. Holmes, M JL. &c. Surgeon and Lecturer 
on Surgery at St. Geom's Hospital, and Suii;eon-in-Cbief to the Metro- 
politan Police. Second Edition, thoroughly revised, with numerous Illus- 
trations. 6 vols. Svo. £6 58. 

The STJReiCAL TREATMENT of CHILDREN'S DISEASES. By 
T. Holmes, HkLA. &o. late Surgeon to the Hospital for Sick Children. 
Second Edition, with 9 Plates and 112 Woodcuts. Svo. 21s. 

LECTURES on the PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE of PHYSIC. By 

Sir Thomas Watsov. Bart. M J). New Edition in October. 

LECTXTBES on STTRGICAL PATHOLOGY. By James Paobt, F.R.S. 

Third Edition, revised and re- edited by the Author and Professor 
W. Tuewee, M.B. Svo. with 131 Woodcuts, 21». 

COOPER'S DICTIONARY of PRACTICAL SURGERY and Encydo- 

Stedia of Surgical Science. New Edition, brought down to the present time. 
!y S. A. Lane, Surgeon to St. Mary's Hospital, assisted by various Eminent 
Surgeons. YoL. IL Svo. completing the work. lln the pr888. 
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On CHSONIO BBONCHITIS, especially as connected with' GOUT, 
EMPHYSEMA, and DISEASES of the HEART. JBy E. Headlam 
GiLEElTHOW. M.D. F.&.O.P. &c, 8vo. 7«. 6(2. 

The CLIMATE of the SOUTH of FSANCE as SUITED to INVALIDS ; 
with Notioes of Mediterranean and other Winter Stations. By C. T. 
Williams. M.A. M.D. Oxon. Assistant-Physician to the Hospital for Con- 
sumption at Erompton. Second Edition. Crown 8yo. 69. 

BSPOBTS on the FB0GBES8 of FBACTICAL and SCIENTIFIC 
MEDICINE in DiflTerent Parts of the World, from June 1868, to June 1869. 
Edited by Hoba.cb Dobell* M J>. assisted by numerous and distinguished 
Coadjutors. 8vo. I80. 

FULMONABT CONSUMFTION ; its Nature, Treatment, and Dnration 
exemplified by an Analysis of One Thousand Cases selected fh>m upwards of 
Twenty Thousand. By C. J. B.;Williamb, M JD. F.B.S. and C. T. will1aiis» 
M jL M JD. Oxon. INearly ready, 

CLINICAL LECTUBE8 on DISEASES of the LITEB, JAUNDICE, 
' and ABDOMINAL DBOPST. By Chasles Mubchisoit, MJ). Post 8yo. 
with 26 Woodcuts, 10«. Qd. 

ANATOXT, DESCBIFTIVE and SUBGtCAL. By Hbnbt Gray, 
7JLS. With about 400 Woodcuts from Dissections. Fifth Edition, by 
T. HoLMBg. M JL. Cantab, with a new Introduction by^the Editor. Boyal 
8vo. 28«. 

CLINICAL NOTES on DISEASES of the LABTNX,- investigated and 
treated with the assistance of the Laryngoscope. By W. Mabcbt, MJ). 
F.B.S. Crown 8vo. with 6 Lithographs, 6«. 

OUTLINES of FHTSIOLOGT, Human and Comparative. By John 

Mabshall, F.B.C.S. Surgeon to the University College HospitaL 2 vols, 
crown 8vo. with 122 Woodcuts, 829. 

ESSATS on FHTSIOLOGICAL SUBJECTS. By Gilbbbt W. Child, 
M.A. Second Edition, revised, with Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. Is, Qd, 

FHTSIOLOGICAL ANATOMT and FHTSIOLOGT of MAN. By the 

late Bb B. Todd, M.D. F.B.S. and W. Bowmait, F.B^S. of Bang's College. 
With numerous Illustrations. Vol. II. 8vo. 258, 

Vol. I. New Edition by Dr. Lionel S. Bbale, F.B.S.in course of publi- 
cation; Pabt I. with 8 Plates, 7s. Qd, 

COFLAND'S DICTIONABT of FBACTICAL MEDICINE, abridged 
firom the larger work and throughout brought down to the present State 
of Medical Science. 8vo. S6ff. 

BEIMANN'S HANDBOOK of ANILINE and its DEBIVATIVES; 

a Treatise on the Manufacture of Aniline and Aniline Colours. Edited by 
WiLLiAic Cbooees, F.B*.S. With 5 Woodcuts. 8vo. IO9. Qd. 

On the MANUFACTUBE of BEET-BOOT SUGAB in ENGLAND 

and IRELAND. By William .Cbooebs, F.B.S. Crown 8vo. with 11 
Woodcuts, 8». 6d, 

A MANUAL of MATEBIA MEDICA and THEBAFSUTICS, abridged 
fyem Dr. Pebbiba's SletMntt hf F. J. Fabbb, M JD. assisted by B. Emttlbt* 
M.B.C.S.andbyB. Wabibgtov,F.B.S. 8vo. with 90 Woodcuts, 2l9. 

THOMSON'S CONSFECTUS of the BBITISH FHABMACOFCEIA. 

25th Edition, corrected by E. Lloyd Bibkett, M J). 18mo. price 68. 
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The Fine Arts^ and Illustrated Editions. 

15 FAntTLAND; Pictures from the Elf- World. By Bichabd 
Doyle. With a Poem by W. Allingham. ^ith Sixteen Plates, contaiDiiig 
Thirty-six Desifrns printed in Colours. Polio, 31«. %d. 

LIFE of JOHK GIBSON, B.A. SCTTLPTOB. Edited by Lady 

EASTLAEE. 870. 10«. M, 

The LOBD*S FBATEB ILLTJSTBATED bj F. R. Fickersoill, R.A. 

and Henbt Alpobd, D.D. Dean of Canterbury. Imp. 4to. price 21 9. cloth. 
MATEBIALS for a HISTOBT of OIL FAIKTING. By Sir Charles 

Locke Eastlake, sometime President of the Boyal Academy. 2 vols. 

8vo. price 30«. 

HALF-HOTJB LECTTTBES on the HISTOBT and FBACTICE of the 

Fine and Ornamental Arts. By Willlam B. Scott. New Edition, revised 
by the Author ; with 60 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. %8. 6d. 

ALBEBT DTJBEB, HIS LIFE and WOBKS; incloding Aato- 
biographical Papers and Complete Catalogues. By William B. Scott. 
With Six Etchings by the Author, and other Illustrations. 8to. 16». 

SIX LECTTTBES on HABMONT, delivered at the Boyal Institation 
of Great Britain in the Year 1867. By O. A. Macvabbeit. With nume- 
rous engraved Musical Examples and Specimens. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The CHOBALE BOOK for ENGLAND: the Hymns translated by 
Miss C. Winewobth ; the tunes arranged by Prot W. S. Bbsttstt and 
Otto GoLDscHMiDT. Fcp.4to.l2«.6c{. 

The NEW TESTAMENT, illustrated with Wood Engravings after the 
Early Masters, chiefly of the Italian SchooL Crown 4to.63«. oloth, gilt top ; 
or £5 6«. el^^ntly bound in morocco. 

L7BA GEBMANICA ; the Christian Year. Translated by Cathebinb 
WiFEivoBTH ; with 12S6J Illustrations on Wood drawn by J. Lbightok, 
F.SJl. 4to. 21«. 

LYBA GEBMANICA ; the Christian Life. Translated by Cathsbinb 

WnrKWOBTE ; with about 200 Woodcut Illustrations by J. Leightoit, F.SA. 
and other Artists. 4to. 21«. 

The LIFE of MAN SYMBOLISED by the MONTHS of the YEAB. 

Text selected by B. Pigk)t ; Illustrations on Wood from Original Designs by 
J. Leiohton, P.S.A. 4to. 42«. 

CATS' and FABLIE'S MOBAL EMBLEMS ; with Aphorisms, Adages, 
and Proverbs of all Nations. 121 Dlustrations on Wood by J. LsieHTOV, 
F.S.A. Text selected by Bb Pigk)T. Imperial 8vo.31«. M, 

SHAESFEABFS MIDSTJMMEB- NIGHT'S DBEAM, illnstrated 

with 24 Silhouettes or Shadow-Pictures by P. Kosewka, engraved on Wood 
by A. VoGEL. Polio, 31*. 6d. 

SACBED and LEGENDABY ABT. By Mrs. Jameson. 

Legends of the Saints and Martyrs. Fifth Edition, with 19 

Etchings and 187 Woodcuts. 2 vols, square crown 8vo. 81*. 6d. 
Legends of the Monastic Orders. Third Edition, with 11 Etehmgs 

and 88 Woodcuts. 1 voL square crown 8vo. 21<. 
I^egends of the Madonna. Third Edition, with 27 Etchings and 165 

Woodcuts. 1 vol. square crown 8vo. 21». 
The History of Onr Lord, with that of his Types and Precnrsors. 

Completed by Lady Eastlake. Bevised Edition, with 81 Etchings and 

281 Woodcuts. 2 vols, square crown 8vo. 42». 
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The Useful Arts^ Manufactures, &c. 

HISTOBT of the GOTHIC BEVIVAL ; an Attempt to shew how far 
the taste for Mediaeval Architecture was retained in England during the 
last two centuries, and has been re>developed in the present. By Ohables 
L. Eastlake, Architect. With many Illustrations. iNearly readi/. 

eWILrS EKGTCLOF.SDIA of ABCHITECTUBE, with ahove I96OO 
Engravings on Wood. Fifth Edition, revised and enlarged by Wtait 
Papworth. 8vo. 62*. Qd. 

A MAKTJAL of ABCHITECTTJSE : being a Concise History and 
Explanation of the principal Styles of European Architecture. Ancient, 
MedisBval, and Renaissance; with their chief variations, and a Glossary »>f 
Technical Terms. By Thomas Mitchbll. Crown 8vo. with 150 Wood- 
cuts, 10«. Qd. 

ITALIAH SCTJLPTOBS ; being a History of Sculpture in Northern, 

Southern, and Eastern Italy. By G. C. Pebkiks. With 80 Etchings and 
13 Wood Engravings. Imperial 8vo. 42«. 

TITSGAH SCTJLPTOBS, their Lives, Works, and Times. With 45 
Etchings and 28 Woodcuts from Original Drawings and Photographs. By 
the same Author. 2 vols, imperial 8vo. 63«. 

HINTS on HOUSEHOLD TASTE in FTJBNITTJBE, TJPHOLSTEBY, 

and other Details. By Chables L. Eastlaee, Architect. Second Edition, 
with about 90 Illustrations. Square crown 8vo. 1%8, 

The ENOINEEB'S HANDBOOK; explaining the Principles whi(h 
should guide the Toung Engineer in the Construction of Machinery, ^y 

0. S. LOWITDES. Post 8V0. 68, 

PBINCIPLES of MECHANISM, designed for the Use of Students in 
the Universities, and for Eng^eering Students generally. By 11. 
Willis, M.A. F.U.S. &c, Jacksonlan Professor in the University of Cam- 
bridge. Second Edition, enlarged ; with 374 Woodcuts. 8vo. 18». 

LATHES and TUBNINO, Simple, Mechanical, and OBNAMENTAL. 
By W. Heitbt Nobthcott. With about 240 Illustrations on Steel and 
"Wood. 8vo. 18». 

UBE*S DICTIONABT of ABTS, MANUFACTUBES, and MINE3. 

Sixth Edition, chiefly rewritten and greatly enlarged by Bobebt Hu>'T, 
F.B.S. assisted by numerous Contributors eminent in Science and tlm 
ArtSj and familiar with Mannfactures. With above 2,000 Woodcuts. 8 vols, 
medium 8vo. price £4 149. dd, 

HANDBOOK of PBACTICAL TELEOBAPHT, published with the 
sanction of the Chairman and Directors of the Electric and International 
Telegraph Company, and adopted by the Department of Telegraphs for 
India. By B. S. Cullby. Fourth Edition, nearly rea^y. 

ENCTCL0P2DIA of CIVIL ENOINEEBING, Historical, Theoretic»l, 
andPracticaL By E. Cbbst, C.E. With above 3,000 Woodcuts. 8vo.42j. 

TBEATISE on MILLS and MILLWOBK. By Sir W. Faibbaikn, 
F.B.S. New Edition, with 18 Plates and 322 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo. 829. 

USEFUL INFOBMATION for ENGINEEBS. By the same Author. 
P1X8T, Secoitd, and Thibd Sebisb, with many Plates and Woodcuts, 
8 vols, crown 8vo. 10«. M, each. 
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The APFLICATIOK of CAST and WBOTJGHT IBON to Bmlding 
Purposes. By Sir W. Faibbaibk, F.R.S. Fourth Edition, onlarged; with 
U Plates and 118 Woodcuts. 8vo. price 169. 

IRON SHIP BUILDING, its History and Progress, as comprised in a 
Series of Experimental Researches. By the same Author. With 4 Plates and 
130 Woodcuts, uvo. 1S8. 

A TBEATISE on the STEAM ENGINE, in its varions Applications 
to Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation. Railways and Agriculture. By J.Boubne, 
C.E. Eighth Edition ; with Portrait, 37 Plates, and 646 Woodcuts. 4to. 42«. 

CATECHISM of the STEAM ENGINE, in its varions Applications to 
Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, Railways, and Agriculture. By the same 
Author. With 89 Woodcuts. Fcp. 6». 

HANDBOOK of the STEAM ENGINE. Bj the same Author, forming a 
Key to the Catechism of the Steam Engine, with 67 Woodcuts. Fcp. 9«. 

BOXrBNE'S RECENT IMPROVEMENTS in the STEAM ENGINE in its 

various applications to Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, Railways, and Agri- 
culture. Being a Supplement to the Author's 'Catechism of the Steam 
Engine.* By JonN liouRNB, C.E. New Edition, including many New 
Examples; with 124 Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. fl*. 

A TBEATISE on the SCREW FBOPELLEB, SCREW VESSELS, and 

Screw Engines, as adapted for purposes of Peace and War ; with Notices 
of other Methods of Propulsion, Tables of the Dimensions and Performance 
of Screw Steamers, and detailed Spociflcations of Ships and Engines. By 
J. BouBNE, C.E. New Edition, with 64 Plates and 287 Woodcuts. 4to. 63«. 

EXAMPLES of MODERN STEAM, AIR, and GAS ENGINES of 

the most Approved Types, as employed for Pumping, for Driving Machinery, 
for Locomotion, and tor Agriculture, minutely and practically described. 
Byfl^ODN Bourne, C.E. In course of publication in 24 Parts, price 28.6d, 
each, forming One volume 4to. with about 60 Plates and 400 Woodcuts. 

A HISTORY of the MACHINE-WROTJGHT HOSIERT and LACE 

Manuftictures. By William Felkiit, F.L.S. F.S.S. Royal 8vo. 218, 
PRACTICAL TREATISE on METALLURGY, adapted from the last 
German Edition of Professor Kekl's Metallurgy by W. Cbookes, F.B.8. &c. 
and E. R6hbio, Ph.D. M.E. With 626 Woodcuts. S vols. 8vo. price £4 19«. 

MITCHELL'S MANUAL of PRACTICAL ASSAYING. Third Edi- 
tion, for the most part rc-written, with all the recent Discoveries incor- 
porated, by W, Cbookes, F.R.S. With 188 Woodcuts. 8vo. 28». 

The ART of PERFUMERY ; the History and Theory of Odonrs, and 
the Methods of Extracting the Aromas of Plants. By Dr. Pibssb, F.O.S. 
Third Edition, with 63 Woodcuts. CroMm 8vo. 10«. 6d. 

Chemical, Natnral, and Physical Magio, for Juveniles during the 
Holidays. By the same Author. Third Edition, with 38 Woodcuts. Fcp. 6t. 

LOUDON'S ENCYCL0P.&:DIA of AGRICULTURE: comprising the 
Laving-out, Improvement, and Mani^ment of Landed Property, and the 
Cultivation and Economy of the Productions of Agriculture. With 1,100 
Woodcuts. 8vo. 219. 

London's Encyclopaedia of Gardening: comprising the Theory and 
Practice of Horticulture, Floriculture. Arboriculture, and Landscape Gar- 
dening. With 1,000 Woodcuts. 8vo. 21«. 

BAYLDON'S ART of VALUING RENTS and TILLAGES, and CSaims 
of Tenants upon Quitting Farms, both at Michaelmas and Lady-Daj, 
Eighth Edition, revised by J. C. MoETOK. 8vo. 10«.6d, 
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Religious and Moral Works. 

CONSIDERATIONS on the REVISION of the ENGLISH NEW 
TESTAMENT. By G. J. Ellicott, D.D. Lord Bishop of Gloucester and 
Bristol. Post 8vo. price 5«. Qd, 

An EXPOSITION of the 89 ARTICLES, Historical and Doctrinal. 
By E. Habold BBOwms, DJD. Lord Bishop of Ely. Seventh Edit. 8vo. 16«. 

The LIFE and EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. Bj the Bev. W. J. 
CoKTBEABE, M JL, and the Very Rev. J. S. Howsoir, D J). Dean of Chester :— 

LiBBiBY EDiTioir, with all the Original Illustrations, Maps, Landscapes 
on Steel, Woodcuts, Ac. 2 vols. 4to. 4&8, 

IirTEBMBDiATB EDiTioir, with a Selection of Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts. 
2 vols, square crown 8vo. 2X8. 6^2. 

Student's Edttioit, revised and condensed, with 46 Illustrations and 
Maps. 1 vol. crown 8vo. price 9*. 

The VOTAOE and SHIPWRECK of ST. PAUL; with Dissertations 
on the Life and Writings of St. Luke and the Ships and Navigation of the 
Ancients. By Jameb Smith, F.R.S. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 10*. 6(2. 

A CRITICAL and GRAMMATICAL COMMENTART on ST. PATTYS 
Epistles. By C. J. Bllicott, D J). Lord Bishop of Gloucester & BristoL Svo* 

Oalatians, Fourth Edition, %s, 6d, 

Ephesians, Fonrth Edition, 8«. 6d, 

Pastoral Epistles, Fourth Edition, 10«. 6(L 

Philippians, Colosslans, and Philemon, Third Edition, 10«. 6d, 

Thessalonians, Third Edition, 7s, 6d. 

HISTORICAL LECTURES on the LIFE of OUR LORD JESTJ8 
CHRIST : being the Hulsean Lectures for 1859. By C. J. Ellicott, D.D. 
Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. Fifth Edition. Svo. price 12«., 

EVIDENCE of the TRUTH of the CHRISTIAN RELIGION derived 
from the Literal Fulfilment of Prophecy. By Axexandee Kbith, DA) 
37th Edition, with numerous Plates, in square 8vo.^ lis. Qd, ; also the 89th 
Edition, in post 8vo. with 6 Plates, 6s. 

History and Destiny of the World and Church, aooording to 

Scripture. By the same Author. Square 8vo. with 40 Illustrations, 10«. 

An INTRODUCTION to the STUDT of the NEW TESTAMENT^ 

Critical, Exegetical, and Theological. By the Rev. S. Dayidboit, DJ). 
LL.D. 2 vols. 8vo. 80^. 

HARTWELL HORNE'S INTRODUCTION to the CRITICAL STUDT 

and Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures, as last revised; with 4 Maps and 
22 Woodcuts and Facsimiles. 4 vols. 8vo. 42«. 

Home's Compendious Introduction to the Study of the Bihle. Be- 
edited by the Rev. John Aybb, M JL. With Maps, &c. Post Svo. 6s. 

HISTORT of the KARAITE JEWS. By Wh-liam Habris Bulb, 
J).J>, Post 8vo. price 7«. 64* 
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EWALD'S HISTOBT of ISRAEL to the DEATH of MOSES. Trans- 
lated from the Geriitan. Edited, with a Preface and an Appendix, by Bubssll 
MjlSTHTBAU. M.A. Second Edition. 2 toIs. 8vo. 249. 

The HISTOBT and LITEBATTTBE of the ISRAELITES, according 
to the Old Testament and tlie Apocrypha. By G. Db Bothschild and 
A. De Bothschild. Second Edition, revised. 2 vols, post 8to. with Two 
Maps, price 128. 6d. 

The SEE of BOME in the MIBDLE AGES. By the ^v. Oswald 
J. Bbichbl, B.GX. and M JL. 8vo. price IBs. 

The EVIDENCE for the PAP ACT, as derived from the Holy Scrip- 
tures and from Primitive Antiquity. By the Hon. Oolib Libdbat. 8vo. 
price 128. ed. 

The TBEASXTBT of BIBLE KNOWLEDGE; being a Dictionary of the 
Books, Persons, Places, Events, and other matters of which mention is made 
in Holy Scripture. By Bev. J. Atbe, M Jl. With Maps. 16 Plates, and 
numerous Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. price 68. cloth, or 98. Qd. neatly bound in calf. 

Hie OBEEE TESTAMENT ; with Notes, Grammatical and Exegetical. 
By the Bev. W. Wbbbteb, MJL and the Bev. W. F. Wilkibbob, M.A. 
2 vols. 8vo. £2 4s. 

EVEBT DAT SCBIPTTJBE DIFFICULTIES explained and iUnstrated. 
By J. E. Pbbscott, MJL Vol. I. MattJiew and Mark-, YoL. II. Luke and 
John. 2 vols. 8vo. 98. each. 

The PENTATEUCH and BOOK of JOSHUA CBITICALLT EXAMINED. 
By the Bight Bev. J. W. Golebso. DJ). Lord Bishop of NataL People's 
Edition, in 1 voL crown 8vo. 68, or in 6 Parts, ]«. each. 

SIX SEBMONS on the FOUB CABDINAL VIBTUES (Fortitude, 
Justice, Prudence, Temperance) in relation to the Public and Private Life of 
Gatholics ; with Preface and Appendices. By the Bev. Obbt Shipley, MJL. 
Grown 8vo. with Frontispiece, price 78. 6a. 

The FOBMATION of CHBISTENDOM. By T. W. Allies. Paxts I. 

and II. 8vo. price 128. each Part. 

ENOLAND and CHBISTENDOM. By Abohbishop Manning, D.D. 

Post 8vo. price lOs. 6d. 

CHBISTENDOM'S DIVISIONS, Part L, a Philosophical Sket^ of 
the Divisions of the Christian Family in East and West. By Edmund S. 
Fpoulexs. Post 8vo. price 7«. 6d. 

Christendom's Divisions, Part IL Greeks and Latins, being a His- 
tory of their Dissensions and Overtures for Peace down to the Beformation. 
By the same Author. Post 8vo. 15^. 

The HIDDEN WISDOM of CHBIST and the KET of KNOWLEDGE ; 

or. History of the Apocrypha. By Ernest De Bu^btsen. 2 vols. 8vo. 28». 

The KEYS of ST. PETEB ; or, the House of Rechab, connecteci with 
the History of Symbolism and Idolatry. By the same Author. 8vo.l49. 

The TYPES of GENESIS, briefly considered as Revealing the 
Development of Human Nature. By Aitdrew Jukes. Second Edition 
Crown 8vo. 7». 6d, 

The Second Death and the Restitution of All Things, with some 
Preliminary Remarks on the Nature and Inspiration of Holy Scripture. 
By the same Author. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 8*. W. 
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A VIEW of the SGBIFTTTBE BEYELATIOHS COHGEBKIHO a 
PUTUEE STATE. By Bichabd Whatblt, DJD. late Archbishop o! 
Dublin. Ninth Edition. Fcp.8vo.6«. 

The FOWEB of the SOITL over the BODT. Bj Georob Moobb 
M.D. M.B.G.P.L. &c. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. 8«. 6d. 

THOUGHTS for the AGE. By Elizabeth M. Sbwell, Anther ol 
' Amy Herbert ' &c. Second Edition^ revised. Fcp. 8to. price Us. 

Passing Thoughts on Beliglon. By the same Anther. Fcp. 8ve. 5s, 

Self-Examination before Confirmation. By the same Author. 32mo. 

price l8. 6d. 
Beadings for a Month Preparatory to Confirmation, frem Writers 

oftheEarlyand English Church. By the same Author. Pep. 49. 
Beadings for Every Day in Lent, compiled from the Writings of 

Bishop Jbsemy Tatlob. By the same Author. Fcp.6«. 

Preparation for the Holy Communion; the Devotioiis chiefly from 
the works of Jebemy Taylob. By the same Author. 32mo. 3«. 

THOTJOHTS for the HOLT WEEK forToung Persons. By the Anther 

of * Amy Herbert.* New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. is, 

PBINCIPLES of EDTJCATIOK Drawn from Nature and Bevelation, 

and applied to Pemale Education in the Upper Glasses. By the Author 
of ' Amy Herbert/ 2 toIs. fcp. 12«. Qd. 

The WIFE'S MANUAL; or, Prayers, Thoughts, and Sengs on Several 
Occasions of a Matron's Life. By the Bev. W. Calvebt, MA. Crown Svo. 
price 10s. 6d, 

SIHGEBS and SONGS of the CHUBCH : being Biographical Sketches 
of the Hymn- Writers in all the principal Collections; with Notes on their 
Psalms and Hymns. By JosiAH Milleb, M A. Second Edition, enlarged. 
Post 8vo. price 10s. ed. 

LTBA OEBMAHICA, translated from the German by Miss C. Wimx- 
WOBTH. PiBST Sebie8» Hymns for the Sundays and Chief Festivals. 
Secoitd Sebies. the Christian Life. Fcp. Ss. 6d. each Sebies. 

* SPIBITUAL SONOS ' for the SUNDATS and HOLIDATS through- 
out the Tear. By J. S. B. Monbell, LL.D. Vicar of Egham and Bural Dean. 
Fourth Edition, Sixth Thousand. Fcp. 49. 6d. 

The BEATITUDES : Abasement before God ; Sorrow for Sin ; Meekness 
of Spirit ; Desire for Holiness ; Gentleness ; Purity of Heart ; the Peace- 
makers ; Sufferings for C9irist. By the same. Thira Edition. Fcp. Ss, M, 

His PBESENCE— not his MEMOBT, 1855. By the same Author, 
in Memory of his Soir. Sixth Edition. 16mo. Is, 

LTBA EUCHABISTICA ; Hymns and Verses on the Holy Communion, 
Ancient and Modern : with other Poems. Edited by the Bev. Obbt Ship- 
let, MA. Second Edition. Fcp. 6s, 

Lyra Messianica ; Hymns and Verses on the Life of Christ, Ancient 
and Modem ; with other Poems. By the same Editor. Second Edition, 
altered and enlai^ed. Fcp. Us, 

Lyra Mystica ; Hymns and Verses on Sacred Subjects, Ancient and 

Modem. By the same Editor. Pep. &s. 
The LIFE of MABOABET MABT HALLAHAN, better known in 

the religious world by the name of Mother Margaret. By her Belioxovs 

Childbeit. Second Edition. 8yo. with Portrait, IQs, 
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XVDEAVOirBS after the CHRISTIAN LITE: Discourges. By 

Jambs MABTnrBJLTr. Pourth Edition, aureftiUy revised. Pest 8vo. 7«. 6<2. 

nnrOCATION of saints and ANGELS, for the ase of Members of 
the English Church. Edited by the Bev. Obby Shiplst. 84mo. S». M, 

WHATELTS, INTBODUCTOST LESSONS on the CHBI8TIAN 

Evidences. 18mo. 6d. 
FOTJE DISCOUSSES of CHBTSOSTOM, chiefly on the Parable of the 
Rich Man and Lasarus. Translated by P. Alle^, B Jl. Crown 8vo. Zs. 6<2. , 

BISHOP JEBEMT TATLOB'S ENTIBS WOBKS. With Life by 
Bishop Hxbeb. Revised and corrected by the Rev. C. P.Eosv, 10 vols, 
price £5 6<. , 

Travels, Voyages, &c. 

The FLATGROUND of EUROPE. By Leslie Stephen, late Prendent 

of the Alpine Club. With 4 Illustrations engraved on Wood by E. Whymper. 
Crown 8vo. price 10». 6d. 

CADORE ; or, TITIAN'S COUNTRT. By Josiah Gilbbht, one of 

the Authors of 'Tho Dolomite Mountains.' With Map, Pacsimile, and 40 
Illustrations. Imperial 8vo. Sl«. 6d. 

NARRATIVE of the EUPHRATES EXPEDITION carried on by 
Order of the British Government during the years 1885-1887. By General 
P. R. Chbshbt, PJLS. With Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts. 8vo.24f. 

TRAVELS in the CENTRAL CAUCASUS and BASHAN. Xnclnding 
Yirits to Ararat and Tabrees and Ascents of Kazbek and Elbrus. 1^ 
D. W. PsBSHTiBU). Square crown 8vo. with Maps, &c. 18«. 

PIOTUBES in TTROL and Elsewhere. From a Family Sketch-Book. 

B^ the Authoress of ' A Voyage en Zigzag,' Ac Second Edition. Small 4to. 
with numerous Illustrations, 21«. 

HOW WE SPENT the SUMMER; or, a Voyage en Zigzag in Switzer- 
land and Tyrol with some Members of the Alpikb Clttb. Prom the Sketch- 
Book of one of the Party. In oblong 4to. with 800 Illustrations, 16f. 

BEATEN TRACKS; or, Pen and Pencil Sketches in Italy. By the 
Authoress of ' A Voyage en Zigzag.' With 42 Plates, containing about 209 
Sketches from Drawings made on the Spot. 8vo. 16«. 

MAP of the CHAIN of MONT BLANC, from an actual Survey in 
1868—1864. By A. Adams-Reillt, P JLG.S. M.A.C. Published under the 
Authority of the Alpine Club. In Chromolithography on extra stout 
drawing-paper 28in. x 17in. price 10«. or mounted on canvas in a folding 
case, 12g. 6a. 

WESTWARD by RAIL; the New Route to the East. By W. F. Rae. 
With Map shewing the Lines of Rail between the Athmtic and the Pacific, 
and Sections of the Railway. Post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 

HISTORT of DISCOVERT in our AUSTRALASIAN COLONIES, 

Australia. Tasmania, and New Zealand, from the Earliest Date to the 
Present Day. By William Howitt. 2 vols. 8vo. with S Maps, 20«. 

The CAPITAL of the TTCOON ; a Narrative of a Three Years' Besi- 
dence in Japan. By Sir Buthbbpobd Alcock, K.C3. 2 vols. Svo. wilJi 
nunierouB lUustratioqs 42^. 
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ZIGZAGeiNG AMONGST DOLOMITES. By the Author of * How we 
Spent the Summer, or a Voyage en Zigzag in Switzerland and Tyrol.* 
With upwards of 300 Illustrations by the Author. Oblong 4to. price 15». 

The DOLOMITE MOUNTAINS ; Excursions through Tyrol, Carinthia, 
Camiola, and Friuli, 1861-1868. By J. Gilbebt and G. C. Chubchill, 
F.B..G.S. With numerous Illustrations. Square crown 8vo. 21». 

GUIDE to the FTEENEES, for the use of Moantaineers. By 
Chables Paces. 2nd Edition, with Map and Illustrations. Gr. 8to. 7«. 6d, 

The ALPINE GUIDE. By John Ball, M.R.I.A. late President of 
the Alpine Club. Thoroughly Revised Editions, in Three Volumes, post 
8vo. with Maps and other Illustrations ^~ 

GUIDE to the WESTEBN ALPS, including Mont Blanc, Monte Rosa, 
Zermatt, &c. Price Qs. Qd. 

GUIDE to the CENTRAL ALPS, including all the Oherland District 
Price 7*. 6d. 

GUIDE to the EASTERN ALPS, price 10«. 6<f. 

Introdnction on Alpine Travelling in General, and on the Geology 

of the Alps, price Is. Each of the Three Volumes or Parts of the Alpine 
Guide may be had with this Intboduction prefixed, price 1«. extra. 

The HIGH ALPS WITHOUT GUIDES. By the Rev. A. G. Gibdle- 

BTONE, M.A. Jate Demy in Natural Science, Magdalen College, Oxford. 
With Frontispiece and 2 Maps. Square crown 8vo. price 7«. 6d. 

NARRATIVE of a SPRING TOUR in PORTUGAL. By A. G. Smith, 
M.A. Ch. Ch. Oxon. Rector of Yatesbury. Post 8vo. price 6«. 6<i. 

ENGLAND to DELHI ; a Narrative of Indian Travel. By John 
MATnESON, Glasgow. With Map and 82 Woodcut Illustrations. 4to. 31«. Ccf. 

MEMORIALS of LONDON and LONDON LIFE in the 13th, I4th, 
and 15th Centuries ; being a Series of Extracts, Local, Social, and Political, 
from the Archives of the City of London, iuD. 1276-1419. Selected, 
translated, and edited by H. T. Kilet, MJL Royal 8vo. 21«. 

COMMENTARIES on the HISTORY, CONSTITUTION, and CHAR- 
TERED FRANCHISES of the CITY of LONDON. By Geobgb Nobtoh, 
formerly one of the Common Pleaders of the City of London. Third Edition. 
8vo. 149. 

The NORTHERN HEIGHTS of LONDON ; or, Historical Associations 
of Hanipstead. Highgate, Muswell Hill, Homsey, and Islington. By 
William Howitt. With about 40 Woodcuts. Square crown 8to. 219. 

VISITS to REMARKABLE PLACES: Old Halls, Battle-Fields, and 
Stones Illustrative of Striking Passages in English Histoiy and Poetry. 
By William Howitt. 2 vols, square crown Svo. with Woodcuts, 26«. 

The RURAL LIFE of ENGLAND. By the same Author. With 
Woodcuts by Bewick and Williams. Medium Svo. 12«. Qd, 

ROMA SOTTERRANEA ; or, an Account of the Roman Catacombs, 
especially of the Cemrtery of San Callisto. Compiled from the Works of 
Oommendatore G. J3. Be Rossi by the Rev. J. S. Nobthcote, D.D. and the 
Rev. W. B. Bbownlow. With numerous Illustrations. Svo. 819. 6d. 

PILGRIMAGES in the PYRENEES and L ANDES. By Dents Shtnb 
Lawlob. Crown Svo. with Frontispiece and Yignette, price 16«, 
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Works of Fiction. 

LOTHAnt. By the Right Hon. B. Disraeli, M.P. Cabinet Ediilon 
(the Eighth), complete in One Volume, with a Portrait of the Author. nii<] 
a New ueueral Preface. Crown 8vo. price 69.— By the Same Author, Cabi • ict 
Editions, revised, uuiform with the above : — 



coningsby, 6». 
Sybil, 6». 
Tancbed, 6f. 

VeN'BTIA, 6*. 

Henrietta Tkmple, 6». 
C05TARIM Fleming and Rise 

OF ISKANDEB,68. 



ALBOT: IXIOir; THE Infebnal 

Mabbiaoe; aud Popanilla 

Price 6». 
Young Duke and Count Alab- 

cos, 69. 
Vivian Gbbt, 6». 



The MODEBN NOYELISrS LIBBABT. Each Work, in crown 8to. 
complete in a Single Volume :— 
Melville's Gladiatobs. 2«. boards; 2«. M, cloth. 

Good fob Nothing, 2«. l)oards ; 2«. 6d. cloth. 

HoLMBT House, 2». boards ; 2«.6d. doth. 

Intbbpbetbb, is. boards ; 2». Qd. cloth. 

■ Quben's Mabies. 18. boards; 28. %d, cloth. 

Tbollopb's w abden, \9. Qd, boards ; 28. cloth. 

Babchester Towebs, 28. boards ; 28. Qd. cloth. 

Bramlet-Moore's Six Sisters oftJie Valleys, 2s. boards ; 28. 6d. cloth. 

lEBNE; a Tale. By W. Steuart Trencb, Author of 'Realities of 
Irish Life.' Second Edition. 2 vols, post 8vo. price 21<. 

THBEE WEBBINGS. By the Author of * Dorothy,' * De Creasy,' &c. 
Pep. 8vo. price 68. 

8T0BIE8 and TALES by Elizabeth M. Sewell, Author of * Amy 
Herbert^ Cabinet Edition, each work complete in a single Volume ^— 

IVOBS, S8, 6d, 



Amy kEBBEBT, 2«.6d. 
Gbbtbude, 28, ed, 
Babl's Daughteb, 28, M, 
Expbbibncb of Life, 28. M, 
Olbvb Hall. 3«. 9d. 



Kathabhtb Ashtov, 8«. 9d, 
Mabgabbt Pbbcfval, 6f . 
Lanbton Pabsonaob, 4f . M. 

UB8ULA,4f.6(l. 



STOBIES and TALES. By E. M. Sewell. Comprising:-— Amy 
Herbert; Gertrude; The Earl's Daughter ; The Experience of Life; Cleve 
Hall; Ivors; Katharine Ashton; Margaret Percival; I>aneton I^irsonage; 
and Ursula. The Ten Works, complete in Eight Volumes, crown 8vo. bound 
in leather, and contained in a Box, price 42«. 

A Glimpse of the World. By the Author of 'Amy Herbert' Fcp. 7«. 6<i. 
The Journal of a Home Life. By the same Author. Post 8vo. 9«. 6d, 
After Life ; a Sequel to ' The Journal of a Home Life.' Price lOs. ^d. 

UNCLE PETEB*S FAIBT TALE for the HINETEEHTH CEKTITBT. 

Edited by E. M. Sewell, Author of * Amy Herbert,* Ac. Pop. 8vo. 7<. Qd, 

THE GIANT ; A Witch's Stoiy for English Boys. By the same 
Author and Editor. Fcp. 8vo. price 68. 

WONDERFUL STOBIES from NOBWAT, SWEDEN, and ICELAND. 

Adapted and arranged by Julia Goddabd. With an Introductory Essiiv 
~ a jl^^ . - _. 



by the Rev. G. W. Cox, M.A. and Six Woodcut Illustratious from Designs 
by W. J. Weigand. Square post 8vo. 68, 

A VISIT to XT DISCONTENTED COUSIN. Heprinted, with some 
Additions, from ^a8er^8 Magazine, Crown 8vo. price 7«. ed. 
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BECKEB'S OALLTJS; or, Roman Scenes of the Time of Angiutns: 
with Notes and Excursuses. New Edition. Post 8vo. 79. Qd, 

BECKER'S CHABIGLES; a Tale illustrative of Private Life among the 
Ancient Greeks: with Notes and Excursuses. New Edition. Post 8yo. 7«. 6(/. 

NOVELS and TALES bj G. J. Whtte Melvillb : — 



The Gladiatobs, 58, 
DiOBT Grand, 5*. 
Kate Coventbt, 5*. 
Geneeax Bounce, 6«. 



HoLMBY House, 68. 
Good /or Nothing, 6«. 
The Queen's Mabies, 98, 
The Intebpbeteb, 68, 



TALES of ANCIENT GREECE. By Geobgb W. Cox, M.A. late 
Scholar of Trin. Coll. Oxon. Being a Collective Edition of the Author's 
Classical Stories and Tales, complete in One Volume. Crown 8vo. 6«. Qd, 

A MANUAL of MYTHOLOGT, in the form of Question and Answer. 
By the same Author. Fcp. 3«. 

OTTE CHILDREN'S STORY, by one of their Gossips. Br the Author 
of • Voyage en Zigzag,* * Pictures in Tyrol/ &c. Small 4to. with Sixty Illus- 
trations by the Author, price 109. Qd, 



Poetry and The Drama. 

THOMAS MOORE'S POETICAL WORKS, the only Editions contain- 
ing the Author's last Copyright Additions :— 

Cabinet Edition, 10 vols. fcp. 8vo. price 35*. 
Shameock Edition, crown 8vo. price 3«. Qd. 
Ruby Edition, crown 8vo. with Portrait, price 6*. 
LiBBABY Edition, medium Svo. Portrait and Vignette, 14«. 
People's Edition, square crown Svo. with Portrait, Ac. 10». Qd, 

MOORFS IRISH MELODIES, Maclise's Edition, with 161 Steel Plates 
from Original Drawings. Super-royal Svo. 31». Qd, 

Miniature Edition of Moore's Irish Melodies with Maclise's De- 
signs (as above) reduced in Lithography. Imp. 16mo. lQ8,Qd, 

MOORE'S LALLA ROOKH. Tenniers Edition, with 68 Wood 
Engravings from original Drawings and other Illustrations. Fcp. 4to. 218, 

SOUTHET'S POETICAL WORKS, with the Author's last Corrections 
and copyright Additions. Library Edition, in 1 voL medium Svo. with 
Portrait and Vignette, 14*. 

LAYS of ANCIENT ROME ; with Ivry and the Armada, By the 
Right Hon. Lobd Macaulat. 16mo. 4«. Qd, 

Lord Macaulay's Lays of Ancient Rome. With 90 Illastrations on 
Wood, from the Antique, from Drawings by G. Schabp. Pep. 4to. 2U. 

Miniature Edition of Lord Macaalay*s Lays of Ancient Rome, 
with the Illustrations (as above) reduced in Lithography. Imp.l6mo.l0«.6<i. 

GOLDSMITH'S POETICAL WORKS, with Wood Engravings from 
Designs by Members of the ETcmNO Club. Imperial 16mo. 78, Qd, 

POEMS OF BYGONE YEARS. Edited by the Author of 'An^y 
Herbert,* &c. Fcp. Svo. price 58, 

POEMS. By Jean Ingelow. Fifteenth Edition. Fcp. Svo. 58, 

POEMS by Jean Ingelow. With nearly 100 Illustrations by Eminebt 
Artists, engraved on Wood by the Brothers Dalziel. Fcp. 4to. 21«. 

D 
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KOPSA the FAIBT. B7 Jean Inoslow. Pp. 256, with Eight 
Illustrations engnn^ved on Wood. Fcp. 8vo. 6t. 

A STOBT of DOOM, and other Poems. By Jean Inoelow. Third 

Edition. Pop. Ss. 

The STOBT of SIB BICHABD WHITTIKOTOH, Thrice Lord Mayor 

of London, A.D. 1397, 1406-7, and 1419. Written in Verse and Illustrated by 

E. Cabb. With Ornamental Borders &c. on Wood, and 11 Copper-Plate:i 

Koyal 4to. 21«. 

WOBKS hy EDWABD TABDLET:— 

Fantastic Stories. Ycp.Ss.Qd. 

MELUSINE AI7D OTHER FOEMS. FCD. 58, 

Horace's Odes, translated into English Verse. Grown Svo. Qs. 
Supplement ART Stories and Poems. Fop. 3«.6<f. 

0I1APHTBA, and OTHEB POEMS By Francis Reynolds, Author 
of * Alice Rushton, and other Foems.' 16ino. price 58, 

BOWDLEB'S FAMILT SHAZSPEABE, cheaper Gennine Editions: 
Medium Svo. large type, with 86 Woodcuts, prioe 14*. Cabinet Edition, 
with the same Illustrations, 6 vols. fop. 3«. M, each. 

EOBATII OPEBA, Pocket Edition, with carefdlly corrected Text, 
Marginal References, and Introduction. Edited by the Rev. J. £. 
ToNOB, M.A. Square 18mo. 4s. Qd, 

EOBATII OPEBA. Library Edition, with Marginal References and 

English Notes. Edited by the Rev. J. E. Tonoe. 8vo.2I«. 

The 2NEID of VIROIL Translated into English Verse. By John 
GoNiNOTON, M.A. New Edition. Crown Svo. 98, 

ABTJKDIKES CAMI, sive Mosamm Cantabrigiensium Lnsns canori. 
Collegit atque edidit H. Drubt, MJL Editio Sexta, curavit H. J. HoDesoN, 
M.A. Crown Svo. Is. 6d. 

HUNTING SONGS and MISCELLANEOUS VEBSES. By B. E. 

Egbrton Wabbubton. Second Edition. Fcp. Svo. Ss. 
The SILVEB STOBE collected from MedisBval Christian and Jewish 
Mines. By the Rev. Sabinb BabinckGouu), M.A. Crown Svo. Ss, 6d. 



Rural SportSj &c. 

ENCTCLOPJfiBIA of BXTBAL 8P0BTS ; a complete Account, Histo- 
rical, Practical, and Descriptive, of Hunting, Shoothig, Fishing, Racing, 
and all other Rural and Athletic Sports and JPastimes. By D. P. Bi.AnrB* 
With above 600 Woodcuts (20 from Designs by John Lbboh). Svo. 21s, ' 

The DEAD SHOT, or Sportsman's Complete Goide ; a Treatise on 
the Use of the Gun, Dog-breaking, Pigeon* shooting, Ac. By Mabxbman. 
Revised Edition. Fcp. Svo. with Plates, 5s. 

The rLT.PISHEB»S ENTOMOLOGY. By Alfred Rokalds. With 
coloured Representations of the Natural and Artificial Irisect. Sixth 
Edition ; with 20 coloured Plates. Svo. 14«. 

A BOOK on ANGLING ; a comrilcte Treatise on the Art of Anglmg 
in every branch. By Feanois Francis. Second Edition, with Portrait 
andl6otherPlates,phfcm and coloured. Post Svo. ISs. 
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The BOOK of the BOACH. By Gbeyillb Femnbll, of * The Field.' 
Fcp. 8vo. price 23, 6rf. 

WILCOCKS'S SEA-FISHEBMAN ; comprising the Chief Methods of 
Hook and Line Fishing in the British and other Seas^ a Glanoe at Nets, 
and Remarks on Boats and Boating. Second Edition, enlarged ; with 80 
Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 12ff. 6<^. 

HOBSES and STABLES. By Colonel F. Fitzwtgram, XV. the King's 
Hussars. With Twenty-four Plates of Illustrations, containing very 
numerous Figures engraved on Wood. 8vor. 16*. 

The HOBSE'S FOOT, and HOW to KEEP IT SOUND. By W. 

MiLBS, Esq. Ninth Edition, with Ulustratious. Imperial 8vo. 12«. 6d. 

A PLAIN TBEATISE on HOBSE-SHOEING. By the same Anthor. 
Sixth Edition. Post 8vo. with Illustrations, 2«. 6c2. 

STABLES and STABLE-FITTINGS. By the same. Imp. Svo. with 

13 Plates, l&s, 
BEMABKS on HOBSES' TEETH, addressed to Purchasers. By the 

same. Post Sva Is, Qd. 
BOBBINS' S CAVALBT CATECHISM, or Instructions on Cavabry 

Exercise and Field Moyements, Brirade MoTements, Out-post Duty, Cavalry 

supporting Artillery, Artillery attached to Cavalry. 12mo. Bs, 

BLAINE'S YETEBINABT ABT ; a Treatise on the Anatomy, Physi- 
ology, and Curative Treatment of the Diseases of .the Horse, Neat Cattle 
and Sheep. Seventh Edition, revised and enlarged by C. Stebl, M.B.C.y.S Jj. 
Svo. with Plates and Woodcuts. 18s. 

The HOBSE: \nth a Treatise on Draught. By William Youatt. 
New Edition, revised and enlarged. Svo. with numerous Woodcuts, 12«. 6d. 

The Dog. By the same Author. Svo. with numerous Woodcuts, 6s, 

The DOG in HEALTH and DISEASE. By Stombhenob. With 70 
Wood Engravings. Square crown Svo. IQs, Qd, 

The GBETHOTJND. By Stonbhbnob. Revised Edition, with 24 
Portraits of Greyhounds. Square crown Svo. lOs, Qd, 

The OX ; his Diseases and their Treatment: with an Essay on Parturi- 
tion in the Cow. By J. IL Dobsov. Crown Svo. with Illustrations, 7s, Qd. 



Commerce, Navigation^ and Mercantile A fairs. 

The ELEMENTS of BANKING. By Henry Dunnino Maolbod, M. A. 

Barrister-at-Law. Post Svo. INearly ready. 

The THEOBT and FBACTICE of BANKING. By the same Author 
Second Edition, entirely remodelled. 2 vols. Svo. 30«. 

A DICTIONABY, Practical, Theoretical, and Historical, of Com- 
merce and Commercial Navigation. By J. B^ M'Oulloch. Esq. New and 
thoroughly revised Edition. Svo. price 63«. cloth, or IQs, half-bd. in russia. 

The LAW cf NATIONS Considered as Independent Political Commu- 
uities. By Su- Teaveks Twiss, D.CX. 2 vols. Svo. 30«., or separately, 
Paet I. Peace, ia». PAETU.fFar,lS». ^ " r V« 
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Works of Utility and General Information. 

The CABUTET LAWTEB ; a Popular Digest of the Laws of England, 
Ciri], Criminal, and Constitutional: intended for Practicml Use and 
General Infonnatioo. Twenty-third Edition, corrected and brought up to 
the Present Date. Fcp. 8vo. price 7«. 6d. 

PSWTHEB'S COKPREHEHSIYE SPECIFIEB ; A Guide to the 
Practical Specification of every kind of Buildintr-Artificers' Work; with 
Forms of Building Conditions and Agreements, an Appendix, Foot-Notes, 
and a copious Index. Edited by W. Youhg, Architect. Crown 8vo. price 6t. 

The LAW BELATDTO to BENEFIT BXTILDING SOCIETIES; with 
Practical Observations on the Act and all the Cases decided thereon ; also a 
Form of Rules and Forms of Mortgages. Sy W. Tidd Pratt, Barrister. 
Second Edition. Fcp.8«.6J. 

COLLIEBIES and COLLIEBS : a Handbook of the Law and Leading 
Cases relating thereto. By J. C. FowLsa, of the Inner Temple, Barrister, 
Stipendiary Magistrate for the District of Merthyr l^dfil and Aberdare. 
Second Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 7«. 6d. 

The MATEBNAL KANAGEKENT of CHILDBEN in HEALTH and 
Disease. By Thomas Bull, MJ). Fcp. 6«. 

HINTS to HOTHEBS on the HANAGEMENT of their HEALTH 

during the Period of Pregnancy and in the I^ng-in Room. By the late 
Thomas Bull, M J). Fcp. 5«. 

NOTES on HOSPITALS. Bj Flobekcb Niohtimoalb. Third Edi- 
tion, enlarged ; with IS Plans. Post 4ta 18<. 

CHESS OPENINGS. Bj F. W. Longman, Balliol College, Oxford. 
Fcp. 8vo. 2t, 6d. 

A PRACTICAL TBEATISE on BBEWING ; with Fonnnls for Pablic 
Brewers, and Instructions for Private Families. By W. Black. 8vo.10f.6d. 

HODERN COOKERY for PRIVATE FAMILIES, redaced to a Sjstem 
of Easy Practice in a Series of carefully-tested Receipts. By Eliza Acroir. 
Newlv revised and enliurged Edition ; with 8 Plates of Figures and 160 
Woodcuts. Fcp. Qs, 

WILLICH'S POPXILAB TABLES, for ascertaining, according to the 
Carlisle Table of Mortality, the value of Lifehold. Leasehold, and Church 
Property, Renewal Fines, Reversions. &c. Also Interest, Legacy, Succes* 
sion Duty, and various other useful Tables. Seventh Edition, edited by 
MoiTTAauE Mabeiott, Barrister-at-Law. Post 8vo. price 10^. 

COTJLTHARrS DECIMAL INTEREST TABLES at 24 Different Hates 
not exceeding S per Gent. Calculated for the use of Bankers. To which are 
added Commission Tables at One-Eighth and One-Fourth per Cent. 8vo. 
price 1&8. 

MATJNDER'S TREASTJRT of KNOWLEDGE and LIBRARY of 

Reference: comprising an English Dictionary and Grammar, Universal 
Gazetteer, Classical Dictionary, Chronology, Law Dictionary, a Synopsis 
Qf the Peerage, useful Tables^ &c. ]E|ievlsed Edition. Fop. 8vo. price O^. 
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